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THE TENDER 


MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR oF ‘' AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC 


. ETC, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained” 


CHAPTER XI 


A NEW START 


TS <ILDA sat over the fire in her 
% own room on the night after 
her sudden visit to the Hole, 
and tried to set her mind in 
order. She had practised a 
nightly self-examination all 
her life, had asked herself a set of questions 
with scrupulous care, and had confessed and 
repented of all the sins and shortcomings 
which she could discover. She had never let 
herself off when she felt that she had failed 
in her daily duties, had steadily repressed all 
feelings of discontent, had resolutely shut 
her eyes to other people’s failings, and told 
herself that the fault was all her own. That 
was the way she had been told to attain 





humility. What was the matter with her 
now? Crowds of thoughts, gusts of feelings 


that could neither be classed nor catalogued, 
rushed in on her and frightened her un- 
accustomed soul. She felt that she was old, 
and that life’s chances had all passed; yet 
she felt also that she was young, that she was 
full of eagerness and interest, and desire for 
work and pleasure and knowledge. She 
covered her face with her hands, and thought 
of that young barrister who had danced with 
her oftener than the regulation twice approved 
by Miss Fairford, who had paid her a little, a 
very little, attention five-and-twenty years 
ago, and who had been “ discouraged” as 
undesirable for reasons she had imperfectly 
understood. 

She had been a little sorry, had felt a little 
flat; but the impression he had made had 
been so slight that she had given him up, 
pleased at being able to be so obedient, 
believing that she felt “ the joy of sacrifice.” 


, Surely it was not disappointed love that 


made life seem so blank to her? Yet had 
Agatha been right in huffing him away? 
What did she want now? She recalled her 


fancy for Anna Villiers, her feeling that 
XXIV—11 


intercourse might be more entertaining and 
exhilarating than she had ever known it. 
She remembered the impression made at the 
Winborough meeting long ago by Miss 
Worthington’s face and voice, and now a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with all her daily 
occupations had fallen on her. But what did 
she want now ? 

Suddenly almost, as if a voice spoke to 
her, came into her mind the words : 

“ T want my own way.” 

Her own way. Hilda started. To give 
up her own way had been the principle of 
her life, and yet, here she was, forty-three 
years old. At forty-three Agatha had had 
her own way. But Agatha was getting old, 
was not strong; why vex her about a trifle ? 
Surely the higher part was to yield, to be 
content, to do what was best liked, to escape 
responsibility, never, never to let those who 
had guided her youth feel that their power 
was over. 

Again the voice sounded : 

“ J want my own life.’ Oh, had she not 
better say her prayers and stop those wicked, 
selfish thoughts ? 

Hilda’s long brown hair was unfastened 
and hanging round her face. She pulled 
out the long locks and counted the grey 
hairs in the firelight. Yes, the loosened hair 
was thick and soft and pretty. She felt 
young. 

“I want to be my own self.” 
pause, and then she said aloud : 

“ And I will!” 

And what was the point of all this mental 
conflict? Had she had an offer of marriage, 
or had her heart been stirred by a lover at 
last? Did she want to cast off the faith of 
her childhood, or at least to leave her home 
and seek a career for herself? 

No, she only wanted to go and see Miss 
Worthington and hear her talk, and she knew 
quite well that Agatha would tell her she had 
“ better not.” 

On such small issues do the life histories 


A moment’s 
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of gentle, humble, eventless lives not infre- 
quently turn. 

Hilda got up the next morning with her 
mind made up for action, but with a sense 
of tension that would have befitted a Prime 
Minister who meant to resign and go over to 
the Opposition. 

“ Thope Kit is no worse for his spill,” said 
Nancy, at breakfast. 

“ Worthington thought not at the time,” 
answered Austin, while Miss Agatha remarked 
in the gentle, shy tone in which she usually 
said severe things, “ It is rather unlucky that 
Dr. Worthington is so clever in his profes- 
sion.” 

“Why?” said Austin, abruptly. 

“It gives him an advantage. I am afraid 
we might be tempted to forget his moral 
character. It does not really make any 
difference that he happened to be able to 
help Kit.” 

“Do you think of calling him in, Aunt 
Agatha?” said Austin, sedately, while the 
Colonel lifted his eyes and looked astonished 
and attentive. 

“No,” said Miss Fairford, * but one has 
always been told that surface good qualities 
are worth nothing without real principle. It 
always seems a pity when worthless people 
are amiable.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Nancy, in her un- 
doubting voice, “ that it’s one of two things. 
If Dr. Worthington is a murderer he ought 
to be hung, but if he has been falsely accused 
we ought all to do our best to make up to 
him for it. ‘Then he would be a great hero 
for bearing it so well.” 

“ He’s not a hero,” said Austin, with a 
short laugh, “so I suppose you think he is 
the other thing.” 

“ T don’t quite follow the point of the con- 
versation,” said Colonel Fairford. ‘ I under- 
stood that nothing has been proved against 
the young man. _ I should be careful to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. I have given 
it him in allowing any recognition. I do not 
think a cut would be justifiable or Christian. 
But intimacy is another thing. That can 
only be granted to proved worth. I think we 
have taken the right line in a difficult case.” 

Austin looked down and fingered his tea- 
spoon, as his father gathered up his corre- 
spondence and went, according to custom, to 
prepare for the family reading of the Bible, 
which always followed on breakfast. 


“The prodigal,” said Austin, “shall have 
a neat little hut built for him not too far from 
the pig-sties.” 

“Is—is that quite the way to quote a 
parable, Austin?” said Miss Fairford, softly. 
“ Ought you?” 

“No, Aunt Agatha, I ought not,” said 
Austin, in his still, level voice, as he followed 
them into the study. 

They read a chapter, verse by verse, accord- 
ing to the long-standing habit of the house. 
To-day, Hilda got her voice with difficulty 
and lost her place. She was glad when it 
was over. Her face flushed under her hat as 
she started at the usual time for a morning 
walk, like a girl going to meet a lover. She 
went through the wood, and when she saw 
Austin by Purcell’s side inspecting a broken 
bit of fence some yards ahead of her, she 
slipped off the path on to a little track which 
crossed the rank undergrowth of the summer 
wood, and pushed her way through bracken, 
willow-herb, and cow-parsley, till she came 
down into the clearing, now gaudy with great 
bunches of yellow ragweed, in which Purcell’s 
farm stood. She saw Mrs. Purcell standing 
at the door, and was told that Miss Worth- 
ington was at home, and in another minute 
she found herself in that lady’s large, bright 
presence, and had put the prepared excuses 
tor her visit forward. 

“These are the dark blue forget-me-nots 
I told you that we have at Ford, and I 
wanted to know the hour of the Women 
Workers’ Meeting at Winborough ; I want to 
go.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Amy; “it’s at 
three o’clock on the 29th—next Wednesday. 
And how pretty! These cobalt forget-me-nots 
with their pink buds are new to me.” 

“They’re from the North,” said Hilda. 
‘* Our grandmother came from Westmorland ; 
she introduced them.” 

“ That’s a long time for a little plant to 
flourish undisturbed.” 

‘“‘ Nothing is ever disturbed at Ford,” said 
Hilda. 

“‘ That’s rare—and sometimes good.” 

“T suppose things don’t change when 
they’re frozen,” said Hilda, “ but if they grow 
the ice splits.” 


Miss Worthington turned round and looked™ 


at her. She-had heard the signal of a soul in 
distress often enough to recognise it at once 
in Hilda’s quavering tones, in the odd flash 
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of her quiet eyes, and the twist of her thin 
fingers. 

She was cautious, but she flung a rope. 
“ And it will split,” she said ; “it must.” 

‘«‘ T__J—_J wanted. ” stammered Hilda, 
with returning self-consciousness. 

Miss Worthington laid a hand on her 
shoulder and put her down into a low chair 
‘by the window. 

“ Speak,” she said, in soft abrupt tones, 
“‘speak out. To a stranger, one can.” 

Hilda was not of the inarticulate sort ; 
custom, conscience, diffidence, had gagged 
her lips, and even her thoughts, but her 
passion was not new, and had long since 
taken form in her soul. Was it not written 
over and over in those manuscripts which 
no one saw? 

“I’m desperate!” she said, with a gasp. 
I can’t get loose.” 

“‘ Take it easy,”’ said Miss Worthington. 
“* You'll get loose presently. ‘Tell me how 
you know you are frozen.” 

Hilda tossed off her hat—she had never 





‘taken it off on a visit unasked before—and 


began. 

“‘T have done everything—always—that I 
thought was right—that Agatha wished. I 
never neglected the smallest duties, if 
Iknew. I never did my own things when I 
‘was wanted for family things. It seemed 
all the more right to be dutiful because I 
‘wasn’t really a daughter. I obeyed Agatha 


about my clothes and everything. And I 


was quite happy. I did not think about 
being old. The old things were just as 
nice, and though there wasn’t much to do, 
one was safe from self-will, keeping to the 
little home things. And I kept to all the 
old books—and readings.” 

“ And when did you find hem insuffi- 
cient,” said Amy, as Hilda’s voice faltered. 

Miss Worthington was leaning back in 
her chair, her chin on her hand, the rough 
waves of her abundant brown-grey hair 
glittering a little in. the sun, her big eyes 
fixed on Hilda’s face. ‘Soul-full” is an 
expression open to mockery as applied to 
eyes. Amy’s were “ mind-full” in every 
sense. Her large open arms seemed to 
offer a refuge. The black cat did not 
monopolise them:. Her voice, at once sym- 
pathetic and impersonal, invited answering 


“speech. 


“ What began to upset you?” she said. 


-one seems to mind. 
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“Something happened,” said Hilda, 
‘which shocked me. It was bad in itself, 
but I thought suddenly that when that sort 
of thing could happen—the world—the 
world was dreadful, and I tried to shut 
myself up. I don’t know—I can’t think 
at all why I minded it in that way—but I 
seemed to wake up. And _ suddenly—I 
never had any special friends—hardly any 
one we knew was quite what we thought 
best. But then—well, there was some one, 
and I could have liked her—but I saw she 
just thought I was an old maid. That’s not 
a nice expression. I know, of course, it’s 
best for one—but she didn’t care about 
knowing, that is about having me—and I 
felt that I was dull and dowdy. Then—Il 
used to write little tales—no one knew, and 
I never spent the money on myself. But 
the publishers took to refusing them. I 
write—but that’s different. There was no- 
thing 

“‘ How long ago was that?” 

“Five years or so. Of course I know at 
my age 

“Qh, never mind your age,” said Amy. 
* Age is quite conventional. How did you 
get on after you made these discoveries ? ” 

“You see,” said Hilda, with more ease 
of manner, “I began to think that there 
might be outside interests. I remembered 
that after all I am independent. Only it 
never seemed quite loving to think of that. 
And it’s so difficult to do anything at home. 
Every one must know about it, I—I don’t 
like to try and publish things, because you 
see all letters come in the post-bag, and we 
always tell whom we hear from, Uncle 
Nicolas hands them all round. Once I 
thought I should like to adopt a Kilburn 
orphan, but Agatha said some of their 
methods were unwise. And mow Nancy 
has got a working party for them, and no 
I—I might have con- 
sulted a clergyman, but I thought I ought 
to ask Uncle Augustine, first, and—I think 
he’d say, ‘consult me’—I’ve no life of my 
own—lI’ve nothing.” 

There was a note of passion underlying 
these trivial grievances, patent to the sym- 
pathetic ear. It was the cry of a soul in 
chains, even though Hilda herself held the 
key of the padlock. 

“TI would take it all as discipline,” she 
continued after a few questions and answers, 
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“but it makes me wicked. I am wicked, I 
have awful thoughts, shameful thoughts! I 
am jealous. I am jealous of Nancy. She’s 
quite loyal to the home standards, and she 
gets a life out of them. And Daffodil—if 
any one tried to stop Aer she’d just laugh. 
But I’ve always stopped myself, and yet I 
haven’t won content.” 

*« Are you a reader of Browning ?” asked 
Miss Worthington. 

“Well, not much. Is he quite safe and 
refined always? Is one quite sure what 
he'll say?” 

“ Well, no, I don’t think you know before- 
hand what he'll say.” 

* Agatha thinks Scott more healthy; so 
does Uncle Nicolas. I read a little piece 
once of a story. I left it off directly I 
found it was unsafe. But—lI’ve never for- 
gotten it. It puts doubt into my mind. I 
don’t mean that I have any, but I’ve always 
been afraid to read anything that I wasn't 
sure of since.” 

“T’ve told you,” Hilda went on after a 
moment’s pause, “I’ve told you, because 
something drew me to you—when you 
spoke at Winborough, long ago. I was 
sure you’d know. But these years have 
been awful. And it gets worse and worse ! 
I have hated every one. I have wished I 
was wicked so as I could break through!” 

“The first thing you have got to do,” 
said Amy, “is to be honest—honest in your 
soul. What do you want? And what is 
your real position? Have you been pre- 
tending—making-believe at all—as to your 
relation to the rest? Have you tried to 
believe or to feel as if you were not a full- 
grown independent woman? Just think 
that out first. What do you owe to your 
relations, exactly? Anything that is unreal 
is sure to be morbid.” 

“ Morbid!” said Hilda, rather hurt. 

“Why, yes. When people’s feelings are 
repressed and denied, there’s pretty sure to 
be something morbid in them. But that 
doesn’t condemn them altogether, you 
know.” 

It had been said once of Amy Worthing- 
ton, that her counsels fell like sledge 
hammers with a soft touch.. There was 
something in the abrupt unshaded words 
combined with the tender voice and the 
kindly gaze, that seemed unique to drome 
and exactly what she needed. 
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*“ Take said 
smiling. 

Hilda laughed a little, but she did not 
feel snubbed. “She did not fully under- 
stand, and while she was hesitating how to 
express herself, something came between 
her and the light. Daffodil’s tall, long 
figure leaned in at the open casement, and 
her clear young voice called out : 

“Miss Worthington. Something most im- 
portant is on foot. I want your opinion.” 

Hilda started up, nervous and miserable. 

**Qh! what shall I do?” she said. 

“Sit still,’ said Amy. “You wanted— 
didn’t you—to come and see me? Why 
not?” 


it easy,” the counsellor, 


CHAPTER XII 
KIT'S OPINION 


“ Hitpa!” cried Daffodil as she ran round 
to the door and came in. “Has Nancy 
told you? Are you going to back us up ? 
You will, won’t you; and not let Cousin 
Agatha think it’s too dangerous ?” 

*‘ What is it—what do you mean?” said’ 
Hilda nervously, as she looked about for 
her discarded hat. 

“Well! something’s wanted. It really 
doesn’t much matter what—Oh—I know, 
new desks for the school—and the idea 
sprang up at the Rectory that we might have 
an entertainment to get the money. We've 
coaxed the Rector and cousin Barbara, so 
they’re all right; and I’ve told Nancy it shall 
be edifying. So I’ve come to get tips and 
hints from Miss Worthington, for we want 
to have some éableaux to conclude. Hilda, 
think of subjects ; you’re so well up in Scott, 
and we’ll have old and new.” 

Hilda did not make much answer. She 
was wondering if Daffodil was wondering why 
she was there. 

Daffodil’s eyes did twinkle a little, whem 
she was left alone with Miss Worthington, 
but she made no comment, only sketching 
out her ideas for the proposed ¢ableaux which 
were clever and practical, showing a quick 
sense of what every one could do best, and a 
frank desire to show them off to advantage. 

She had become very intimate with Miss. 
Worthington; but though they discussed 
topics on which Hilda could not have ex- 
pressed an opinion without feeling that she 
was laying bare her inmost soul, Amy 
always knew that the young spirit had its 
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own reserves; Daffodil took the busy 
interests, the active energies of her life, with 
a certain coolness. She was not possessed 
by them, and this gave her much power, and, 
though in one way she was an incarnation of 
enthusiastic youth, in another her aloofness 
gave her an odd impartiality seldom found 
—while the world is all young. 

Miss Worthington felt that she herself was 
more easily excited than this eager bright 
young girl, who, nevertheless, made so much 
of her life. 

“Tl just go and give Mrs. Purcell the 
«Academy Notes’ to look at, said Daffodil 
before she went. “She’s got all sorts of 
funny aspirations for something beyond the 
Parish Magazine, or even the lending library, 
for the farmers’ wives and daughters.” 

‘“‘ Yes, she has been to look at my pictures 
and ask about the artists. She has a pecu- 
liar face.” 

“ Hungry, don’t you think?” said Daffo- 
dil. ‘She is very unpopular, both with the 
other farm ladies and with the authorities ; 
but I rather like her.” 

Daffodil found Mrs. Purcell busy in her 
kitchen, her quite normal apron and turned- 
up sleeves having an odd and costumy effect 
upon her. She paused as she mixed her 
suet pudding, and glanced with keen interest 
at the “ Academy Notes.” 

* Thanks, Miss Daffodil; that'll bea great 
interest, I shall imagine the colours. ‘That 
young knight is like Mr. Austin.” 

Daffodil looked at a very esthetic repre- 
sentation of an Arthurian legend. 

‘‘ Well—I think it is,” she said. “1 de- 
clare I’ve got an idea from you, Mrs. Purcell. 
And how’s Jack getting on? And how’s 
Mr. Purcell ?” 

“‘ Very well, Miss ; I hope Jack’s qualifying 
for a good appointment. My husband’s 
none too well, thank you.” 

“He hasn’t been looking well—but I 
must be off—I’ll come another time and talk 
about the pictures.” 

Mrs. Purcell returned to her pudding, 
setting up the “ Academy Notes” opposite 
to her, against a milk jug, and proceeded to 
imagine the colours and mix in sugar and 
bread-crumbs at the same time. The pud- 


” ding, be it observed, was quite eatable. 


Daffodil went through the wood, planning 
out her little show. Her pupils were having 
a holiday, and she was trying to cram as 


Ee 


many of her other interests into the space so 
provided as possible. “ Thoughts,” she was 
wont to say, “must take their turns.” Yet 
it seemed no interruption to her thoughts 
when she met Austin coming up from the 
woods towards the Rectory, and at once 
challenged him to help her in the new 
scheme. 

* You'll vote for it, won’t you, Austin, and 
help us? ‘The girls are quite keen about it 
at the Rectory. And all the boys will give 
in if you do. Otherwise they'll say it’s a 
grind, and not good enough for holidays.” 

“ T don’t see that we’re any of us much to 
look at except Kit, and he isn’t strong 
enough,” said Austin. “Won't it be a 
grind ?” 

“1 tell you what none of you are, and 
that is, made to take in an idea,” said Daffo- 
dil. “Cannot Art combine and use the 
most unpromising materials? You'll find, 
perhaps, that you are picturesque. If it’s a 
grind you shall all be ground into shape.” 

Austin laughed and gave in, and presently 
found that a scheme for a little combined 
amusement would not be so very unpleasant. 

“ Miss Worthington ?” he said, as Daffo- 
dil mentioned a suggestion made by her. 
“ You keep on with going to see her ?” 

“Yes, I think she’s a splendid person. 
Do you know that Dr. Worthington has 
three new patients near Bishopsford ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

Austin’s face, which had brightened, grew 
dark again. 

“ Daf,” he said, knocking the hedge with 
his stick as he walked along, “I choose to 
stick, you know, to Worthington. But I 
don’t set him up as a saint. People climb 
up into a tree, commonly, before they get 
stuck in it.” 

“Well, Austin,” said Daffodil, “I don’t 
know that cousin Agatha would say worse 
than that!” 

“What Aunt Agatha says is very often 
true,” replied Austin. ‘“ But I mean a man 
may be innocent, as you say, and yet not a 
girl’s hero.” 

Austin looked cross. He could not tell 
why he so disliked the notion that Daffodil - 
could fall into intimate acquaintance with 
this man who was under a social ban. 

“TI suppose,” said Daffodil, with a little 
excitement, “ that you make friends with him 
because you think it cruel to visit an un- 
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proved accusation on him, and because you 
want to give him a helping hand to regain 
his position. Because, in fact, it would be 
mean if you didn’t.” 

‘Yes, it would be mean if I didn’t. But 
for all that I mayn’t feel him the best ac- 
quaintance for a girl.” 

* And pray, is a girl to be always thinking 
of herself, when she makes an acquaintance ? 
Mayn’t a girl help a lame dog over a stile ? 
What sort of a restitution do you call it if a 
man mayn’t know a girl? What’s a girl 
good for if she mayn’t have a good influence ? 
That’s not my opinion of a woman !” 

“T hate opinions of woman!” 

“Being a man, I daresay you do: 
Besides, you’re all so dreadfully afraid of 
damaging yourselves by contact with other 
people.” 

“T tell you,” said Austin passionately, 
*T’d sooner be ruined body and soul, than 
entertain such a feeling. I———” 

“Well! You! Then why me? No, 
don’t say because you’re a girl, say because 
I think you’re a goose. ll girls are.” 

A rush of confused feelings silenced 
Austin. If he had been quite cool it would 
have been difficult to explain himself suit- 
ably. As it was he knew not what to say. 
At last he said stoutly : 

*T shall never give into the idea that you 
are the same as I am.” 

“T never said I was!” cried Daffodil, 
laughing. “Do you know we have been 
discussing the greatest problem of the 
day?” 

*T didn’t mean to discuss anything,” said 
Austin. 

“ No?—well! I think Cousin Agatha’s 
right. Dr. Worthington doesn’t look at all a 
good companion for a young man. His eyes 
don’t look straight, and he doesn’t impress 
me as likely to elevate your standard. Be- 
sides, you know he’s rather attractive, and 
—and—so—lI’ve never met him but twice 
at Miss Worthington’s, and once you were 
there all the time yourself. Good-bye.” 

Daffodil turned off as they came to the 
path that led to Pretty Peep, and was out 
' of sight ina moment. ‘When she was quite 
sure that Austin was not following her, she 
stopped, with hot cheeks and shining eyes. 
What had suddenly blown up this breeze 
out of the calm? She laughed, and looked 
happy, and hummed a little tune. - 
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“I can’t bear Dr. Worthington,” she said 
to herself, as she went in at her own white 
gate. 

Austin meanwhile, a little out of temper, 
crossed the Rectory garden, where he found 
Kit sitting in a shady corner by the house, 
with a selection of dogs and brothers on the 
grass beside him. The dogs barked a greet- 
ing ; through the open window of the draw- 
ing-room a girl and three canaries were 
singing at once; the holiday boys shouted 
at Austin, demanding whether he was going 
to act, because Daffodil said it would be a 
jolly lark, but they didn’t altogether see it. 
At Ford the note of home-life was struck 
by the habits of a passing generation, at the 
Rectory the young ones unconsciously held 
sway. Nancy and Austin came there much 
oftener than their cousins went to the Hall. 

Austin spread the intelligence that there 
were rabbits spoiling to be shot, which pro- 
duced an instantaneous dispersion of boys 
and dogs. 

“Well, ‘Kit—none the worse?” said 
Austin, as soon as his voice was audible 
through the retreating hubbub. 

“No. Only a bit tired and shaken. 
Stubbs is always judicious, and he couldn’t 
have brought on the smash at a better place.” 

“What did you think of the ‘ wicked 
doctor?’” asked Austin as he subsided on 
to the grass. 

**Good at his work,” said Kit; ‘“ knows 
his business. You'll see he'll be the 
fashionable doctor some day, in spite of 
everything.” 

“Think so?” said Austin, rather sur- 
prised. 

“ Yes—but—I don’t cotton to him.” 

“Perhaps you think he poisoned the old 
woman ?” said Austin. 

‘No, I. don’t,” ‘said’ Kit. - “But I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he had hoped to 
get his hand pretty deep into her money- 
bags. The accident was a stroke of ill-luck 
for him all round.” 

“ That’s pretty much his own opinion of 


himself,” said Austin, rather hotly. “ He 
painted himself a good deep grey.” 
“Ah!” said Kit dubiously. “ He ain’t 


my sort, Tosty. It’s a ticklish question. I 


don’t think a murderous flavour ought to™~ 


hang about him. The charge is against his 
own interests. The mistake or mischance 
is of course against him professionally, 
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though he’ll never make another. But it 
oughtn’t to taboo him in general society. 
But I shouldn’t take him to my bosom—not 
to the bosom of my family.” 

“In short,” said Austin, “he’s morally 
séedy and out at elbows, so the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul are not for him ; 
but you might ask him to dinner, as his coat 
is quite good.” 

Austin apparently had either been con- 
verted by Daffodil, or adapted his senti- 
ments so as to disagree with his company. 

“You’ve grown so _ infernally clever, 
Tosty,” said Kit, “that you’re quite too 
many for me. Hang Worthington! No 
one ever talks of anything else. You never 
have anything to say, even about turnips. 
Aren’t you going to get married—you’re 
extremely eligible? Or don’t you want to 
abolish the game laws, or nationalise the 
land, or something? You used to be a 
scheming fellow with hobbies.” 

“ Marry?” thought Austin as he walked 
home. “ Kit little knows ;” and then strong 
upon him came the answering thought, “* Why 
not?” That one boyish fall was long over and 
done with, only a morbid self-consciousness 
made it present tohisown mind. ‘There was 
only one other mind capable of the same con- 
tinued process of self-torment. Why could 
he not shake off the old trouble? He must 
meet men in the army, he must hear Kit’s 
talk of his military life. Why listen with 
such bitterness of soul? He had thrown 
away his career for himself. That con- 
sequence of his early fall was inevitable. 
Besides, his cousin George at Bishopsford 
had just passed into Sandhurst, he had got 
used to hearing about the subject. It had 
been so much easier at first to buy peace of 
mind all round by a few extra church attend- 
ances, by that submission to the family 
standard in a thousand trifles which most 
young men would have evaded with a shrug 
or defied with a laugh. It had been a 
cheap way of making his father happy and 
of silencing his aunt, if that satisfied them. 
Besides, he had then supposed that this 
submission was repentance and amendment. 
Now! well most people would have rele- 
gated it all to the outer conventions of life, 
and gone happily on their inward way in- 
dependently. Why could not the past set 
his future free? If it had been only the 
past that was amiss! 
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“TIT wonder,” thought Austin, “if they 
knew the whole, which would think me the 
greatest fool, Kit or Worthington ?” 

Marry? Somehow this was a new idea! 
He was young yet—not twenty-five till next 
month. Nobody need marry till thirty. 
Love at any rate was past. There wasn’t 
a girl in the neighbourhood he would look 
at twice. Why think about himself—a 
hopeless subject? Was there really any 
reason to suppose that Worthington and 
Daffodil would get intimate? There was 
nothing inconsistent in choosing a man’s 
company for himself, and disliking it for the 
ladies of his family. And Daffodil was so 
wilful and unmanageable, so fond of upset- 
ting conventions, and really somehow, he 
supposed, so attractive, that she was just the 
girl to run counter to prudence. 

Austin dawdled and reflected on the 
number of times that Daffodil had probably 
visited Miss Worthington, till he found 
luncheon nearly over, and heard the cour- 
teous, inevitable, semi-anxious question, 
which he had intended to avoid. 

“ Been detained anywhere, Austin ?” 

However, a visit to Kit was quite a satis- 
factory answer. It had to be accepted even 
by Colonel Fairford, who—for the best of 
men have their peculiarities—had, as he said, 
one domestic rule, that every one should be 
in time for meals. And meal-time at Ford 
was not open to alteration. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AN OUTING 


As Hilda walked home with a firmer step 
than usual she began to see dimly that the 
deliverance must come to her own soul. 

It was not what her friends did, but what 
she thought, or rather felt, that made all the 
difference. 

She was a lonely creature; she needed 
objects of devotion, and she had tried to find 
them. She had first idealised the filial re- 
lation which was denied to her, and had then 
imagined it where it did not exist. Perhaps 
Agatha had done the same thing, and, as 
they both believed that discontent with small 
daily duties, or criticism of authorities, were 
sins against the course of Providence, duty 
for both had consisted in crushing feelings of 
rebellion. Mental indolence and dread of 
responsibility came to help. Hilda remem- 
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bered how gladly she had let herself, her 
means, and her plans be managed for her. 

She recalled how tremendous the shock 
had been when Colonel Fairford had made 
her realise her separate personality, her in- 
dependent position, by his humiliation before 
her at the conduct of his son, when she had 
been asked to forgive Austin, and not told 
that she ought to do so. She had suddenly 
felt that after all she was an outsider, and— 
for over-careful scruples do not tend to for- 
getfulness of self—she had thought more of 
her own feelings than of those of the sinner. 
By slow degrees she was finding either her- 
self or her soul, it is not always easy to tell 
which, and then—well—that self could speak, 
and did, on paper ; and perhaps a few mor- 
bid poems and unwholesome stories locked 
up in a drawer, are as harmless a form of 
self-expression as neuralgia, a not unlikeiy 
alternative. 

Hilda felt confused and excited as she 
came down to luncheon, where the question of 
attending ‘“‘ Miss Worthington’s meeting,” as 
Miss Fairford called it, came under discus- 
sion. 

“ Are you going to this meeting, Aunt 
Agatha,” said Austin, “ because I’m afraid 
Stella’s still too lame to drive into Win- 
borough ? ” 

“ T do think,” said Nancy, “we ought to 
get a new carriage-horse. It’s very incon- 
venient to have Stella useless so often.” 

Neither Colonel Fairford nor Austin re- 
plied, and Miss Agatha said, ignoring a sug- 
gestion, which she did not think it had been 
Nancy’s place to make : 

“ Then that will settle the question. I 
am not very sorry, for I do not care about 
going to the meeting except to oblige your 
Aunt Barbara.” 

“ Can’t Nancy and I go by train?” said 
Hilda. 

Now, going by train to Winborough for 
the day was one of the things which Miss 
Agatha thought “unnecessary” for ladies. 
It was a troublesome little journey, and had 
never been regarded as an agreeable or suit- 
able proceeding. 

“TI don’t much care about going,” said 
Nancy. “ There’s the sewing class, I don’t 
want to miss that, and I daresay there’ll be 
a report of the speeches.” 

“Well, we can tell your aunt that the 
horse is lame,” said Miss Agatha. 
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Hilda sat still. Her hands went cold and 
her heart beat. A whole vast issue seemed 
to her to hang on this tiny question. 

‘‘ T think,” she said, “‘ that I should like 
to go to the meeting. I don’t mind the 
train; I can join Aunt Chris at Bishopsford, 
if they go; or go with Daffodil.” 

“Miss Worthington, I suppose, will be 
going from here herself,” said Austin. 

*‘T don’t care,” said Miss Agatha, gently, 
*‘ to put ourselves forward as anxious to hear 
Miss Worthington. It will be better, I think, 
dear, not to go. And we don’t, you know, 
go in by train to Winborough.” 

It may be incredible, but for the moment 
Hilda could not speak, for fear she whould 
cry. ‘Tact she had none, and she felt that 
the choice lay between a sudden and open 
defiance, and self-surrender for ever. 

Austin looked at her. 

“I’m going to Winborough,” he said. 
* Can’t Hilda go with me if she wants to go 
to the meeting ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hilda, emphatically, « I—I 
think I might—I—I—do want to go to the 
meeting.” 

“Have you business, Austin?” said his 
father. 

‘Yes, I want a new tennis racket.” 

* Then T’ll go with you,” said Hilda, with 
a long breath. 

“‘ My dear Hilda,” said Agatha, afterwards, 
in her softest and most deprecating voice, 
“do you think it quite wise of you to make 
such a point of this meeting? It looks so 
marked to separate yourself from the rest of 
us ; and, forgive me, dear, do you think it is 
setting Nancy quite a good example. You 
see we have decided on our line about Miss 
Worthington. Why depart from it ?” 

“JT don’t think—I don’t think—I am 
quite in Nancy’s position,” said Hilda, des- 
perately. ‘ I’m older—and it’s different.” 

When people did not agree with each 
other at Ford, they always closed the dis- 
cussion. Agatha looked a little surprised 
and sad, and turned away, and Hilda felt 
quite degraded. She went to her room and 
cried, but she did not give in. 

Austin gave her an odd look, as they 
started together in the pony carriage for 
Bishopsford Station. He did not often ex- 
perience a fellow-feeling for Hilda, while she, 
a little excited with her victory over herself, 
rather than over Agatha, talked more than 
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usual, and presently asked him if Stella was 
«ver going to be any good again. 

“Tm afraid not,” said Austin; and then 
added deliberately, “I suppose, a few years 
ago my father would have bought another 
horse long since. Nowadays no one has 
any money.” 

Hilda looked startled, she felt suddenly 
open to new impressions, and she then re- 
ceived an unexpected one. 

At the station they met Daffodil and Miss 
Worthington, while Lady Barbara’s carriage 
.and pair, containing herself, Mrs. Christopher 
Fairford and two daughters, drove up as they 
reached the Town Hall at Winborough, and 
the parties merged into one as Austin went 
his way. 

The meeting was as other meetings of the 
kind, interesting in the main only to those 
concerned with its objects. Various aspects 
of women’s work were advocated and dis- 
‘cussed. Miss Worthington spoke on “ filling 
up the corners.” People always listened to 
her. Her bright, strong impressive person- 
ality would have won attention for much 
<luller words than she found to say. She 
had quaint ways of putting things. “It is 
difficult to be at once bricks and mortar,” 
she said, speaking of the perplexities of 
women, who have to reconcile some stiff 
work of their own with the doings of other 
people’s odds and ends. ‘“ Many of us have 
to try, but perhaps some of us shrink from 
losing the pleasant credit of acting as soft, 
accommodating mortar for the sake of our 
bricks, and some of us while we are young 
present our rough edges all round to our 
neighbours, and are needlessly bricky.” 

Hilda listened. She made small resolu- 
tions, but there was a large impulse moving 
in her soul. 

Daffodil for once did not listen with lively 
interest. 

That thought that lies so often behind the 
deferential attention of the young to their 
elders was working within her. 

“‘ What has all this to do with me? It is 
clever, but is it—life ? ” 

Behind her gay, girlish aspect, her pretty 
face, and her lively youth, there was a feeling 
of the frivolity of all these middle-aged people 
who discussed the outsides of things with 
cool heads and did not know what anything 
really meant. 

There were moments when life retreated 
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to its inmost depths, when the young, vivid 
soul, clever enough to analyse its own experi- 
ences, knew that views and thoughts and 
interests, even affection, were all outside. 
In youth, sometimes, we cannot get at our 
own personality, if we are not a part. of all 
that we have seen, all our surroundings are 
part of ourselves, and we do not know our- 
selves without them. But there is another 
stage, when we cannot stretch beyond our 
inmost desires. 

The moments of fainting and defeat come 
unexpectedly, and one such was upon Daffodil 
now. But she looked quite pink and fresh 
and attentive all the time, and, when the 
meeting broke up, was ready, according to 
promise, to take Miss Worthington to see 
Winborough parish church, which was large 
and striking, and to have tea with her after- 
wards at the coffee-tavern before going to 
the station. 

“Will you come, Cousin Hilda?” she 
said, half mischievously, and Hilda agreed. 

To walk through a neighbouring town, 
look over the church, and have tea at a 
temperance coffee-house with a friend, may 
not strike people as a piece of wild dissipation ; 
but as she sat down at the little marble table 
and looked about her, Hilda had the same 
feeling of seeing life and being in an irre- 
sponsible condition which makes some people 
enjoy Continental travel. Miss Worthington’s 
presence also excited her, and she looked 
quite young and pretty in her Sunday bonnet. 
She had long felt herself too old to wear a 
hat on public occasions. 

Daffodil she knew went to lectures in 
Winborough, and had tea not unfrequently 
here by herself. Hilda suddenly seemed to 
see significance in this simple proceeding. 
How different life would be with these little 
freedoms! She chattered and was merry, 
like a little girl out for the day, while Daffodil 
was grave and more silent than usual. 

The coffee-tavern was out of the way of 
the assembly-rooms, where the meeting had 
taken place. It had been planted opposite 
to a popular hotel not far from the station, 
round which one or two conveyances and 
some bicycles were standing. Hilda looked 
about her with the amusement of a tourist 
in a new place. A window on the first story 
of the hotel was open; some men were in 
the room outside, one, leaning half out of 
the window with a cigar in his mouth, was 
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looking at a fine young horse being put into 
a dogcart. Hilda gave a little start of 
surprise as she recognised Austin’s peculiar 
gloomy face. Some one came up behind 
and looked over his shoulder—Dr. Worth- 
ington. 

Hilda’s first feeling was that Austin would 
see her. She had to remember that it did 
not matter if he did, before it crossed her 
mind to wonder why he was there. Then, 
somehow, for the first time it struck her that 
he had little more freedom in his life than 
she. Both of them would be asked at dinner 
what they had been doing during the after- 
noon. 

Hilda did not say “ There’s Austin.” She 
wondered if either of the others had seen the 
pair. Neither of them said so. 

Austin came into the station just before 
the train started, with his new racket in his 
hand. Hilda, strange to say, did not ask 
him what he had been doing at the King’s 
Head. He came into the same carriage with 
the three ladies, and talked and laughed with 
Daffodil. Miss Worthington was rather silent, 
her bright eyes were absent. 

The train was late, and Austin and Hilda 
kept dinner waiting at Ford quite five minutes, 
though the old pony who had met them at 
the station was made to spin along at his 
best pace. They made excuses and appeared 
in morning dress, which Colonel Fairford did 
not like. 

Nancy asked what had been said at the 
meeting, and Hilda found herself unable to 
be definite. 

“ We ought to work,” she said, “and if we 
can’t do as much as we should like, we must 
do what we can.” 

“ Well,” said Nancy, laughing, “I think 
you needn’t have rushed to Winborough and 
had no tea and made a fuss to hear that.” 

“TI often wonder,” said Miss Agatha, 
‘whether all these modern gatherings do 
give any real help. And what did you do, 
Austin ?” 

“TI bought my racket, and went to try it 
at the ground,” said Austin. 

*‘ [I did have tea,” said Hilda, nervously. 
“‘T had it at the coffee-tavern with Daffodil 
and Miss Worthington. It was a nice place 
—dquite pretty. The tea was very good.” 

“T should have thought,” said Agatha, 
“you would have been more comfortable at 
Winborough Rectory with Aunt Barbara.” 
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Hilda did not answer. She felt that Austin 
had looked at her. ‘An extraordinary sense 
of constraint came over her, of constraint 
and yet of comprehension, as she tried, with 
staggering, unpractised effort, to see another 
point of ‘view. 

“Tt is the same thing,” she thought, * only 
he was smoking and looking at horses. That 
is what men like, I suppose.” 

But she perceived that Austin did not 
know that she had seen him, and did not 
mean to tell where he had been.. She, under 
the pressure of the home standard, had had 
a secret life of thought and feeling. Was it 
possible that he had one also, only, being a 
man, it included action? And, if so, was 
it necessarily less than good? No woman 
really thinks it well for a youth to keep his 
ways secret from his family, but Hilda’s mind 
was in a curious state of reaction and revolt ; 
she had lost her balance, and her sympathies 
went reeling about; unable to fix themselves. 
She went over, temporarily, to the Opposi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LADYE’S BOWER 


DaFFODIL had seen the two young men at 
the window quite as well as Hilda had done. 
It was not the first time that she had seen 
Austin in Winborough ; she knew all sorts of 
tiny facts about him which no one else 
noticed. But then she also:knew much of 
the crisis through which Hilda was passing. 
She was good at noticing, and, in spite of 
the insolence of youth, she was clever enough 
to have a kind of amused sympathy with 
Hilda’s belated efforts “to wriggle out,” as 
she phrased it. 

‘‘ If I’d been mother, I should have taken 
her on,” she thought. ‘“ I wonder what Miss 
Worthington will make of her.” Of course, 
she could not help noticing the doings and 
the feelings of other people. If she was 
conscious of the undercurrent of Austin’s 
life, she was conscious also of much below 
the surface in other lives around her. 

“The Purcells now at the Hole ”—Dafto- 
dil paused that night, as she brushed out her 
curly hair; she paused to think of the 
Purcells. What undercurrents there were in 
that house! Mrs. Purcell with her odd 
refinements and queer aspirations, quite as 
much at war with life as Hilda could be, and 
Jack Purcell, in an estate agent’s office in 
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Winborough, “doing very well,” as his 
mother said, but who, as Daffodil was .con- 
vinced, would never do very well anywhere. 
She was quite sure that Mrs. Purcell made up 
stories about him deliberately. 

Daffodil went on brushing her hair, after 
this pause, and went on also thinking about 
Austin Fairford. She let herself think till 
the firm hold she usually kept on her 
thoughts rélaxed, and they melted into 
memories and feelings. 

How that first strange glimpse of Austin 
had marked him out in her mind from every 
one else, while about Austin himself she 
knew numbers of tiny facts, spread over the 
years that she had known him. How she 
had noticed him, in those first gay girlish 
days at Ford-Regis! How she had pitied 
him when she found him broken down and 
abandoned to his grief in the field of the 
three oak-trees! How often she had seen 
what she had grown to call “the ghost in 
his face” appear in the midst of smiles and 
chatter! How irreconcilable was the actual 
Austin with the idea of him still current 
among the cousinhood. And after all, how 
unaccountable by amy boyish lapse was the 
constant gloom and suppression that she at 
least saw so plainly! How foolish the policy 
seemed that had condemned a lad of nineteen 
to so empty a life! 

“It’s their own fault if he’s not good 
now,” she thought, with the vehement sym- 
pathy of youth for youth. She was sure 
that the fetters that bound him were not all 
put on in the past. She was less intimate 
with him than with Nicolas or Frank at the 
Rectory, because with those cheerful, positive, 
dictatorial youths she quarrelled and argued, 
agreed and disagreed, sympathised or found 
fault, on every conceivable topic. Austin 
never argued ; he never sprang new ideas on 
his family, or laid himself open to correction 
for youthful perversity. He did exactly 
what was thought proper for a Fairford. 
Why should his father watch him—as 
Daffodil thought, with young impatience—as 
a cat watches a mouse? And why should 
she herself never feel at ease about him? 
Why should she think about him at all? 

Ah well, the moment when Diaphenia 
Villiers had discovered Austin Fairford’s 
fate had fixed her own. “She grew up in 
love with him,” as she expressed it to 
herself, and; being what she was, she had 
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long ago faced out what that implied. A 
deep motive underlying every other, a 
constant reservation, a knowledge that the 
essentials of life were not likely to alter for 
her, for she was much too shrewd and too 
constantly in Austin’s company to imagine 
that he was in love with her. Of course, a 
passion unreturned and unknown, and which 
Austin had done nothing to foster, could not 
flood the whole life of so strong and many- 
sided a young woman; but, none the less, 
it was the chief factor in the making of 
Daffodil. It settled, or at any rate she 
thought that it settled, her future for ever, 
and what a difference that fact makes in the 
kaleidoscope of a girl’s outlook! It called 
forth, for its concealment and control, all 
the strength and courage of her soul, and, 
because of its own strength and importance, 
it gave that odd, ungirlish coolness to all the 
other interests and emotions of life. They 
were all outside. She was never possessed 
by them, just as, though full of spirits and 
energy, she was never exactly light-hearted. 

She had been scarcely more than a child 
when she first found that she had to carry 
this burden in her bosom, and she had 
borne it with a great and even splendid 
courage. 

But the task was harder for the woman 
than for the girl. It was not going to be 
easy just now, when the parochial’ entertain- 
ment was going to bring them together, and 
when Austin looked, to her eyes, less happy 
than usual; when also he was devoted to 
Kit, who, as she was aware, did not take to 
her; and when Gerald Worthington was at 
hand to reinforce all cynical discontents. 

Daffodil disliked the severe standard of 
Ford ; but her severity towards herself could 
never have been dictated by any outward 
rules. She was unmerciful to every little 
sentimental pleasure ; no flower, no scrap of 
writing, no precious relic did she ever allow 
herself to cherish—no delusive fancy based 
on Austin’s smiles or kind words. It was 
not on those lines that her love was bound 
to run. She read novels widely, much more 
widely than for many girls might have been 
good, but the use she made of them was to 
classify her own experience and let it fall 
into place in the world’s history, one among 
many others, nothing. out of the common, 
nothing of which to complain. 

She stopped her thoughts, like the hands 
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of a clock, when she felt it needful, chained 
them up again tight, and turned them on to 
the entertainment. A performance in a 
schoolroom in aid of some local need is not 
usually regarded as a new departure in a 
country place. But it was the first time in 
Ford Regis that Fairford money had not at 
once been forthcoming for anything that 
was wanted. Colonel Fairford had not 
proposed to give the new desks, and Kit, 
fresh from regimental theatricals and sing- 
songs for his men, had backed up the idea 
of an entertainment. ‘The other young 
people took it up eagerly. The Rector 
would begin by reading something im- 
proving, the girls could play and sing, Nick 
thought he could recite, so could Daffodil, 
their neighbours would help, and_ the 
Zableaux would form a conclusion. 

* Yes,” said Miss Agatha, “I know it is 
done, but I do not like it. One does not 
like the village people to have an oppor- 
tunity of criticising the girls’ looks and 
dresses. ‘There may be people even from 
Bishopsford, and it is setting an example of 
publicity. Your grandfather would not have 
liked it.” 

“ Oh, my dear Agatha,” said Lady Barbara, 
“publicity in our own schoolroom! We 
mustn’t carry things too far. It’s a nice 
amusement, and the boys like it.” 

iven Agatha recognised the inevitable, 
and held her peace. Nancy might play a 
duet with her cousin Mary. Nick forbore to 
mention that he had sold tickets all round 
Bishopsford the day before. 

Kit could not be induced to appear as a 
wounded hero of any sort, kind, or descrip- 
tion, though Nancy declared that it could 
not have tired him to lie still and be wept 
over, and Austin was nearly as obstinate, but 
was at length caught in the toils, having a 
less reasonable excuse. There was an over- 
flowing audience. All the household from 
Ford came; it was right to support the 
Rector, even if you had doubts as to. the 
wisdom of his proceedings. Mrs. Purcell 
was there, looking pretty and ladylike, really 
thrilling with eagerness to hear and see, and 
having dragged a rather unwilling husband in 
her train. Purcell had been ailing and de- 
pressed of late ; a little change would do him 
good. “ And wasn’t it interesting to see the 
old Colonel and the young Captain together ? 
Captain Kit was pale, but so handsome, so 
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like the Colonel! Much more like him than 
Mr. Austin was! Might be his own son!” 

So thought Austin as he found them 
places, and noted his father’s kindly solici- 
tude that Kit should be sufficiently comfort- 
able, as he had made something of an 
effort to come. Talks about military affairs 
between Kit and the Colonel were occasions 
to be avoided, if possible, by Austin. 

The Rectory dining-room curtains de- 
fended the stage, and when drawn back dis- 
closed the Rectory piano, on which Nancy and 
Mary played a duet, and then the Rector read 
his parish Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior,” 
during which the audience felt as if it was in 
church, and listened decorously and with a 
sense of improvement.’ But when the .Cap- 
tain led a little modest applause, every one 
felt proud of encouraging the reader, who 
preached out his poem in a fine scholarly 
fashion, and filled the little room from end 
to end. There was a song bya Bishopsford 
young lady, very enjoyable, then Mr. Nico- 
las was extremely funny in the person of a 
gentleman who was so over-punctual that he 
missed the express, and caught a slow train 
that was shunted to let it pass. More music, 
then the curate read “ King Robert of Sicily,” 
which is a work which takes some time to 
deliver, and things were getting a little flat, 
when, at a signal, Dr. Worthington left his 
place, and stepped on to the platform, and, 
in the finest baritone that had ever been 
heard in Ford Regis, began to sing “ A wet 
sheet and a flowing sea,” with force and fire 
that produced the first note of real enthu- 
siasm, and an irresistible encore.. And then 
he made them all laugh with “ Tommy 
Atkins.” ‘The Colonel laughed, and the 
Captain clapped, and every one was worked 
up and ready to cry, when Miss Daffodil, by 
no means badly, told a moving tale of infant 
virtue and early death. ‘That was really 
touching, and to be enjoyed. ‘Then more 
music, and last of all, the performance, 
which was intended to appeal to the more 
cultivated among the audience, entitled on 
the programme: 


“MY LADYE’S BOWER” 
IN FOUR PICTURES 


There was a pause anda sound of rushing 
about, and hammering, frantic whispers and 
unexplained voices, partially drowned by the 
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piano. Then—soft music—the curtains 
withdrawn, and, in what seemed a magical 
and marvellous light, all the available girls, 
with the exception of Daffodil, draped in art 
muslin, and with their hair down, were 
grouped among all the available conservatory 
plants, skilfully arranged in banks and bowers, 
while a verse was sung, stating that these 
maidens, far away from the eyes of man, 
were living happy lives, and making garlands 
for their Queen, who dwelt apart in her 
bower. Roses, pink and white, were liberally 
heaped about the stage. Then the curtain 
dropped, and rose again to display them, 
startled and shrinking, for the eyes of man 
had discovered them in the person of the 
destined knight, who had found the Ladye’s 
bower. The girls had divided on either side, 
and in the midst stood Austin, an unexpect- 
edly striking figure, in an Italian dress of 
dull terra-cotta, touched here and there with 
orange colour. Austin was no actor, he did 
as he was bid ; but his impassive face, straight 
brows, and melancholy eyes, set off by unex- 
pected costume and colour, fitted the part to 
perfection, as he stood still, while his long and 
hopeless search for his lady was recounted 
in pretty and apparently original verse. 
Picture three, The Ladye’s Bower.—This 
was heralded by weird and mysterious music, 
and when the curtain rose, the lights, be- 
witched, somehow, fell with silvery radiance 
on the knight, as he stood within the lady’s 
bower of leafy, flowery branches, and beheld 
Daffodil Villiers in soft blue-green robes ; 
her yellow hair, displayed like a glory round 
her, and falling on her shoulders and round 
her long white arms. She held some lilies 
in her hand, and her eyes, startled but wel- 
coming, were fixed on the knight. And 
Austin saw her. As the descriptive verse 
sounded softly from behind the scenes, it 
seemed to him that he had never seen her 
before. Her eyes drew him, her beauty 
seized him ; their eyes met, and he saw, he 
felt. Suddenly a loud shriek from among 
the audience broke the spell. One piercing 
scream, and a sudden hubbub. ‘The singers 
stopped, the Ladye sprang up. Austin 
turned his head, and saw that Purcell the 
bailiff had fallen in a fit or faint back against 
the people behind him; his wife had 
screamed. Dr. Worthington was pushing 
his way through; Austin sprang over the 
footlights and hurried to the rescue ; at the 
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same moment the limelight suddenly flared 
up in a crimson blaze; some one behind 
shouted out “ Fire ! ” 

There was a moment’s whirl of movement, 
then Kit’s voice : “ Halt!” and the Rector’s 
“ Sit still, all of you—there’s nothing the 
matter ; sit still, for your Aves /” 

The frightened girls, in their floating gar- 
ments, ran across the stage, weird figures in 
the startling light, the doors were flung open ; 
in spite of the efforts of every authority 
present to scold, coax, and coerce the audi- 
ence, there was a crazy stampede, girls 
fainted, children screamed and cried, the 
whole company broke up, the entertainment 
ended with that mutual gaze of lady and 
lover. 


CHAPTER XV 
MAGIC MOONLIGIIT 


Forp REGiIs schoolroom was a small. place, 
but for the two hundred people that had 
been squeezed into it, there were five 
minutes of a panic, such as creates the 
horrors of the world. Austin, as he tried 
to fight his way to where Purcell’s large 
figure had fallen prone between the benches, 
could hardly keep his head in the nightmare 
of sight and sound. There was a door 
behind the stage, and the young men began 
frantically to tear down the curtains and 
clear a way to it—proceedings which only 
added to the impression that the place was 
on fire. Nicholas shouted at the top of 
his voice, between his hands, that the red 
chemicals had fallen into the moonlight 
ones and flared up, but nobody heard or 
heeded; the Rector and the Colonel ordered 
and rebuked in vain, the gaslights wavered 
and flared in the draughts of the open 
doors, a child was hurt and shrieked with 
pain and terror. Outside it was a pitch- 
dark night, moonless and starless. The 
ladies in the front seats, with more self- 
command than the people at the back, 
came to their senses more quickly, and 
obeyed the gestures calling them on to the 
platform, out of the way. Dr. Fairford 
plunged into the space left, and seizing his 
national schoolmistress by the shoulders 
turned her right round by main force, with 
half-a-dozen screaming girls clinging to her, 
and dragged them as they fully believed, 
back into the flames. Then a stout farmer, 
coming to himself, caught up three or four 
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children, and strewed them over the empty- 
ing benches, the block at the door lessened, 
and the crowd poured out into the darkness, 
many looking back in horror, and expecting 
to see flames darting from the roof of the 
school. 

The doctor was master of the situation. 
At the first possible moment, with Austin’s 
help, he piled the benches one on another, 
so as to clear a space round the fallen man, 
and laid him flat on the floor to examine his 
condition. 

“ Don’t you want some brandy for him ?” 
were, the first words distinctly audible, and 
Austin, looking up, saw. Kit with his halting 
step, walking quietly along the front of the 
platform, putting out the footlights, which 
were flaring amid broken glass and the 
débris of the “ Ladye’s Bower.” 

“We'd better get him home,” said the 
doctor. “Is there any conveyance? Yes 
—and we’d better have some brandy.” 

“Our carriage,” said Austin, “I expect 
it’s here. My aunt didn’t mean to go in to 
supper. I'll see about it.” 

“Yes, and I’ll go and send some one 
back with the brandy,” said Kit. 

Here Nicolas appeared and was sent to 
fetch the brandy, while Austin went to find 
the carriage, just as the Colonel, having 
punctiliously taken his ladies. over to the 
Rectory, came back to see what was amiss 
with his bailiff... Miss Worthington, had 
come to the help of Mrs. Purcell, who 
after her first shriek of alarm stood, white, 
shivering, and silent. Worthington drew 
the Colonel aside and told him that the 
man had had a stroke, and he could not 
tell what the result might be at present. 

“ Poor fellow, I have thought him looking 
ill,” said the Colonel. ‘“ He’s an old friend 
—a very old friend. Let everything possible 
be done for him.” 

‘“‘ Everything: shall be,” said the, doctor. 
“ Yes—quite so, Captain Fairford,” as 
Austin came back to announce the carriage, 
and. Kit began; to give, some directions as to 
how to lift the sufferer. “I see you have 
had experience, But excuse me, you should 
not stand about jlonger, and exhaust your- 
self. We ,;shall- manage now; here’s the 
brandy. ‘Now, Mrs. Purcell, .a dittle of this 
will keep your heart up... Yes, take it—you 
must ; not; delay us,” as, regardless of her 
refusal, he got it swallowed in, ‘spite of her 
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choking sob: Purcell was lifted, under his 
orders, carefully and skilfully, and conveyed 
to the carriage. 

*‘T’ll get some decent clothes on,” said 
Austin, when the transit was over, “and be 
at the Hole by the short way, as soon as the 
carriage gets there. These togs aren’t the 
thing for night-work. Father, won’t you go 
into the Rectory and wait ;. we'll send back 
the:carriage? . Kit, get home—do. Here’s 
night air and fatigue, and everything that’s 
forbidden.” 

‘¢ All right, Uncle Nicolas will give me an 
arm,” said Kit, thus. clearing his uncle off 
the scene, while Austin dragged off his 
Italian dress and resumed his own clothes, 
in ‘the classroom behind the stage. He 
felt as if the spell of the “ Ladye’s Bower” 
was on him still, and as if the flare of light, 
the rush and noise in which it had broken 
to pieces, was exactly what might have been 
expected to happen. And that something 
should happen, of any sort, was like a tonic 
to him. His thoughts were full of the sad 
and startling event. Purcell’s ghastly fallen 
figure, with his little white shivering wife, 
came back: upon him with a shudder; he 
could never see the distress of others un- 
heeding. But he himself was full of a 
curious sense of strong and. vigorous life, 
of something awake and well within him, 
which had been asleep or sick before, and 
constantly Daffodil’s strange, dragging, com- 
pelling eyes returned upon him. How 
could she look like that? Was it clever 
acting—or glamour—or the queer light— 
or—— 

He stumbled into the hedge and had to 
set all his faculties towards finding his way 
in the dark along. the field path, which 
crossed the hill behind the Rectory and 
saved at least half the distance traversed by 
the road. 

Darkness and solitude! Austin’s life was 
so conventional and so restricted to what 
was expected of him, that, absurd as it may 
sound, the sense of being alone in the 
summer night without fear of rebuke, came 
upon him with a sense of freedom. ‘This 
time at least he was on his proper business. 
He sped along, his young strength enjoying 
the hurry, as by a much shorter cut than 
was necessary, over dewy bracken and down 
the rough steep banks, over:the clearing, 
where he heard rather than: saw.the rabbits 
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scuttling away at the sound of his steps, he 
came down to the gate of the Hole just as 
the carriage came carefully along the uneven 
road towards it. Austin got in first, and 
roused up the farm man, to be ready to 
help, and the maids to get hot water. The 
confusion and fright in the empty house 
seemed to bring home to him the real 
aspect of what had occurred. Then 
followed the arrival and the difficult moving 
and carrying, an experience which filled 
Austin, useless, after the first need of his 
strong arms was over, with pity and horror. 
He could not go away till he knew what 
report the doctor had for him to take back 
to the Rectory, and he went into the little 
den which Worthington kept for himself, 
next to his sister’s sitting-room, and lit a 
candle and his pipe, to wile away the time 
of waiting. 

Poer old Purcell! He could not recollect 
the place without him. He used to give 
“Master Tosty” rides on the cart-horses, 
and, later on, apples and pears to take to 
school. Good old Purcell! How patient 
he had been with that listless, dull-hearted 
youth whom he had to teach to be his 
master, and how impatient when that young 
master had learnt his trade, and had begun 
to have a few theories and opinions about it. 
Stupid old Purcell! He did not know much 
about modern farming, and he did not intend 
to learn, but Austin would no more have 
thought of superseding his father than of put- 
ting anyone else in the good man’s place. Had 
Purcell guessed at first that there was trouble? 
Sometimes by dint of a curious sensitiveness 
to the minds of others, which had grown up 
in him because, perhaps, he had so much 
reason to be sensitive, Austin had fancied 
that he did. 

Now, Jack would have to come back and 
help—Jack, who would never be anything 
like sucha man as his father, “any more than 


‘T shall,” thought Austin. 


Steps interrupted his meditations, and the 
doctor came in. 

“Well,” he said, “no change likely at 
present. He hasn’t come round, but he 
will, I think, soon. ‘ Left side is paralysed— 
he’ll never be his own man again. I asked 
his wife if he’d had any shock or anxiety, 
and she said “ No,” with such decision that 
I believe she was lying! ‘They’ll have to get 
a nurse; my sister’ll help her to-night.” 
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‘‘ My father’ll be awfully sorry,” said Austin, 
feeling sincerely sorry himself. 

“ Yes—sad kind of thing always. Have 
some whisky before you go back? Can’t 
stay, I suppose, for a hand of picquet to 
amuse me while I sit up, as I must for the 
present ?” 

“No, they'll be waiting for the report,” 
said Austin, pouring out the whisky, while 
Worthington, who had all along spoken 
eagerly, suddenly rubbed his hands and 
exclaimed : 

“It’s the greatest piece of good luck that 
could have befallen me ; I could thank the old 
gentleman for having his stroke at such an 
opportune moment, before the eyes of the 
clite, as Mrs. Purcell calls them. Doctor on 
the spot in more ways than one. You'll see 
I shall be tolerated soon! It’s rattling good 
luck!” 

Perhaps the sentiment was natural, and 
the expression of it sincere, but there was 
something in the fierce glitter of Gerald’s 
black eyes, in the hard, undisguised exultation 
in another’s misfortune, that jarred on Austin 
indescribably. He turned rather sharply, 
but did not speak for a minute. He hardly 
ever spoke on his first impulse ; then he said 
slowly : 

“ Feels good, does it, to be reinstated ?” 

“ Ay?” said Gerald, briefly, “I’m not 
going to lie still and be kicked. Give me 
the end of twine, and T’ll pull the rope after 
me. I'll be at the top of the tree yet, 
by I will! When I’m Sir Gerald— 
come, come ”—breaking off suddenly—* this 
is highly unbecoming and imprudent. If 
ever I am a leading West-Ender I’ll doctor 
you, Tosty, for nothing.” 

“Thanks,” said Austin, dryly, as he relit 
his pipe. “If the land interest goes to the 
dogs much faster, I shall certainly not be 
able to pay you? Good-night; I’ll be down 
here early to-morrow.” 

Austin went out again into the dark of the 
night, over which a faint light was coming, 
as the moon rose up behind the clouds that 
veiled the eastern sky. 

Worthington, who had been “ falsely 
aecused,” could look life in the face and 
swear to conquer it. But for himself, no 
outward oblivion could. change the actual 
fact. 

“He is injured, J am justly punished,” 
thought Austin, “or rather, he has unde- 
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servedly lost everything, and J have gone 
scot free. Yet I wouldn’t change souls 
with him. Kit’s right. If he was a rising 
doctor I’d have none of him. Most likely 
if he knew, he’d have none of me, What’s 
here ?” 

He had hurried through the wood into a 
rough little lane, which led from it to the 
Rectory fields. He emerged from the trees 
and the moon emerged from the clouds at 
the same moment. A slender, long, pale 
figure flitted along just ahead of him so 
quickly and lightly that for a moment his 
breath came quick, and he wondered what 
the form of a woman, in a floating skirt with 
a shawl over her head, would mean at that 
hour. The next moment she turned at the 
sound of his steps, and he exclaimed : 

“ Daffodil! You here, now?” 

“ Austin! Oh, you have been at the 
Hole? How is he? Little Lucy Hatton 
was knocked down and trodden on, and 
frightened to death. I had to carry her 
back home; you know they live just down 
by Williams’ orchard, and when I got there 
_—oh, horror, Austin !—the mother had come 
in drunk! Ialways thought there was some- 
thing queer, and I had to stay to take care 
of Lucy while the poor man got a neighbour, 
Such a horrid business.” 

“ Daffodil! and were you all alone? And 
going back to Pretty Peep alone at this 
hour ?” 

“ Well, I couldn’t go till Lucy was in bed, 
and some one there to look after her, and 
I’m sleeping at the Rectory. Mother went 
home in the Fytton’s fly. She got under a 
desk, out of the way of the crowd, and came 
out quite safe afterwards. The only thing is 
that I’m in this ridiculous dress, so I had to 
borrow the neighbour’s shawl. I should not 
have liked Mrs. Hatton’s. 

Daffodil laughed a little, and put back the 
shawl, her hair all sheeny in the silvery light, 
an odd glitter in her eyes. 

It seemed to Austin that he had never 
before seen her loveliness. He felt again as 
if he had never seen her before at all, 
certainly as if he had never been alone with 
her, and all the various agitations of the 
evening sank away, and a strange delight 
came into him, with the delicate moonlight, 
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the soft deep shadows, and the fresh wood- 
land smell. 

“The nights are getting cold; pull up 
your shawl,” he said, and she heard a tone 
in his voice that was altogether new. 

*T never catch cold,” she answered, “ but 
we'd better make haste; Lady Barbara will 
wonder whatever has become of me. But 
tell me about the Purcells.” ' 

Austin told briefly ; but somehow he did 
not want to dwell on what seemed now far 
away. 

* Look,” he said, as they came out into 
the fields. ‘ Look, what a flood of moon- 
light ; it is as light now as it was dark before. 
The whole place is made into the ‘ Ladye’s. 
Bower,’ isn’t it?” =, 

** T felt convinced,” said Daffodil nervously, 
‘that Nick would muddle those chemicals. 
Pitching the sunrise into the moonlight, and 
bringing the light of common day into the 
magic bower, produced, of course, disen- 
chantment. It was quite allegorical.” 

‘“‘ Are we disenchanted yet ?” said Austin. 
“Not under this marvellous and magical 
moon.” 

Daffodil saw his face, for the moon was 
indeed very bright. She had seen him while 
they were acting, had seen that look grow in 
his eyes, and something new transfigure his 
mournful face. 

She laughed, with some excitement, and 
suddenly quickened her steps. 

“T’m cold; let us run,” she said, and 
darted down the footpath, while the shawl 
fell back, and her glittering hair floated out 
in the moonlight till he felt as if he were 
indeed pursuing a mocking fairy. 

He caught her mood of mischief, or what 
he thought was such, and ran after her ; and, 
excited, with laughter hardly hushed, and 
with bright cheeks and eyes, they hurried up 
to the Rectory door, which opened at the 
first sound of their voices, to feel the grave 
expectancy of the waiting faces come upon 
them with a shock of surprise. 

They remembered that a great misfortune 
had happened, and that they had come from 
scenes both melancholy and discordant. 

The closing door shut out the magic 
moonlight, and Austin came back to the 
consciousness of his usual self. 
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THE SEA BETWEEN 


OA, tell me, ye waves, oh, content me that he 
Is alive at his work across your wide sea, 


And is thinking of here, and is dreaming of me. 


This ring he put on when ye took him away, 
To pledge me that his soul with my soul would stay 
Till my body he'd fetched to join his some day. 


Bright jewel, still bright with the light of that face ; 
Warm circle, so warm with those arms strong embrace ; 


Fair chasing, just like to his young manly grace. 


By its span, though sadly, together are we ; 
Its gold bridges over thy gulf, cruel sea ; 


One end is with him, and the other with me. 


Oh, deep, though you join us, you join us in vain, 
With whispers that mock us, with balm that is pain, 


I leave you, to seek you again and again. 





Kind sea, bring your ship! take me to his shore, 
As ye took him away from mine, once before ; 


Put your gulf, now between, behind evermore. 








THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHop oF R1Pon 


IIIL—THE ARGUMENT OF THE SERMON 


HE Sermon on the Mount 
has been called the Great 
Charter of Christ. Our 
interest in it lies in the 
moral and spiritual truths 
which it proclaims. These 

are independent of all questions of place or 

time. They are truths for every spot and 
for all time. It is therefore a matter of 
little moment to identify the exact place 
where the Sermon was delivered. Doubtless 

our imagination might form a more vivid 

picture of the scene and its surroundings if 

we were able to say with certainty of any 
place, Here is the hill-side where the new 
law of the world, which is the eternal law of 

God, was given to mankind. But this 

pleasure of imagination is denied to us; for 

we cannot feel certain that the mountain of 
the Sermon has been identified. Probable 
conjectures and wild guesses have been 
made. The idea of what ought to be has, 
as usual, governed some minds in their 
determination of what was. Some reasoned 
that as on Sinai Moses gave the Law, so 
upon Sinai also should the New Covenant 
be proclaimed. Therefore, they concluded, 

Sinai was the mountain of the Sermon. 

This perverse mode of reasoning has pro- 

voked an equally perverse kind of criticism. 

It has been argued that the Evangelists, with 

their Jewish prejudices, were ambitious that 

their Master should commence His mission 
with the same ¢éc/at and splendour with 
which the great legislator delivered his 
messageto Israel; and therefore they invented 

a mountain from which, like Moses on 

Sinai, Christ gave His law. But reasonable 

people will not follow these methods. They 

will not be misled by any hypothesis of 
imaginative fitness. They will not read any 
sinister motive into the simple statement of 

a natural and consistent fact. 

The narrative strains after no striking 
or suggestive effect in telling how Christ 
gathered His disciples round Him on the 





hill-side and opened His mouth and taught 
them there. The whole picture is simple 
and harmonious. Christ loved the moun- 
tain heights. He was wont to steal away 
to the quiet and solitude of the hills. 
There, removed from the noise and move- 
ment of life, isolated from the atmo- 
sphere of fret and passion in which men 
dwelt, on heights lifted above the lower 
levels, He held communion with His Father. 
It was natural enough that He should draw 
His followers round Him on the heights He 
loved so well. It was consistent with His 
practice and His teaching that He should 
thus, as it were, shut the door for the 
moment, upon the din and turmoil of life, 
and in a quieter spot and under serener 
skies speak of the Father who saw in secret 
and would sustain their faith and courage in 
the public ways of life. 

We may dismiss those guesses as to the 
locality of the mountain of the Sermon 
whichare based on prepossession or prejudice. 
At the same time we may remember that there 
are many eminences in the neighbourhood 
of Capernaum which were suitable for the 
purpose. Robinson noted some dozen. A 
headland on the north of the town runs into 
the lake, and on one of the elevations of 
this hill our Lord may have gathered His 
disciples around Him when He opened His 
mouth and spoke to them of the things of 
the kingdom of God. 

Around Him are gathered His disciples. It 
has been thought that He spoke only to a few. 
Some have sought to limit the company to the 
twelve. The indications of time are against 
this limitation. At this time the specific selec- 
tion of the twelve had not formally taken 
place. The company assembled was the more 
numerous body of those who are described as 
disciples. Is the word to be taken in a very 
strict sense? Are we to suppose that our Lord 
spoke this Sermon only to those who had in 
some formal fashion avowed themselves as 
His disciples and who might be regarded as 
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belonging to a sort of initiated class? A 
further question must follow this. Was the 
teaching of our Lord designedly different 
from time to time according as He spoke to 
the initiated or uninitiated? It is quite 
true that our Lord varied His teaching. 
He spoke to men as they were able to bear 
it. As a wise teacher, He thought of the 
good of those to whom He spoke. ‘There 
was no pedagogic love of display in His 
teaching. But, on the other hand, there was 
no reserve. There were not truths for the 
initiated, and other and different truths for 
the uninitiated. What He spoke to the 
disciples was truth also forall. His teaching 
of those immediately about Him became 
more distinct as they sought from Him 
explanations of what He had said. He 
does not alter or vary truth. He explains. 
He varies His mode of stating and teaching 
truth. The difficulty, if there be any 
difficulty here, is largely a created one. It 
is better to understand the word disciple in a 
broad and general sense, and take it to mean 
those who were attracted by His teaching 
and sought therefrom opportunities of hearing 
His instruction. The limitation of the com- 
pany then is not an artificial or arbitrary one. 
It is rather what we may describe as a 
limitation of natural selection. Among 
those who gathered round Him were people 
who from their constancy in seeking Him 
might be called disciples. But even when 
He spoke to such, He often spoke in 
the hearing of more casual listeners. He 
spoke to His disciples, we read, in one 
case at any rate, in the audience of the 
people. He never spoke in the hearing of 
His disciples words which were not words 
for the whole world. 

It is necessary to dwell on this point, as 
there have been writers who have sought to 
rob from men some parts of Christ’s teaching. 
By making overmuch of the distinction 
between the disciples and the multitude, 
they have introduced the notion of an 
esoteric and exoteric teaching on the part 
of our Lord; and from this the step has 
not been far to claim that portions of Christ’s 
noblest and most universal teaching belong 
not to mankind, but to some few who holda 
special cachet and upon whom has been 
bestowed the key of interpretation. It is 
for this reason that we need to remind 
ourselves that whatever may have been the 
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character of those who heard the Sermon on 
the Mount, however true it may be that the 
Sermon evoked more intelligent response in 
some than it did in others, the truths which 
it declared were truths for the world. The 
teaching was not for the disciples alone. 
The Voice which told wherein happiness, 
duty, and the meaning of life consisted, 
spoke from the Galilean hill-side to the 
whole human race. 

The Sermon itself has greatly exercised 
the minds of thoughtful and devout men. 
The first and most natural step is to 
compare the discourse in St. Luke (ch. 
vi. 20-49) with that given by St. Matthew 
(ch. v.—vii.). The differences strike us im- 
mediately. The Sermon given by St. Luke 
is much shorter. It diverges also from 
that of St. Matthew in several noticeable 
particulars. The Beatitudes are different in 
form. In St. Luke’s discourse the sound 
of woe is heard side by side with the words 
of blessing (Luke vi. 24-26). Are we to 
conclude that the Evangelists give us records 
of two distinct discourses, bearing that resem- 
blance to one another which is not unnatural 
in the case of any teacher who does not 
hesitate to repeat world-needed truths? Or, 
did each Evangelist give his own remember- 
ance of some one or more of the discourses 
of our Lord? Were they anxious to give a 
faithful picture of the general teaching of 
Christ, rather than to be the reporters of some 
specific Sermon? Some critics have found 
what they believe to be various strata in the 
Sermon indicative of different epochs, and 
have concluded that the discourse as we 
have it is a compilation of recollections of 
more than one sermon. St. Matthew’s 
version does not (so it is said) hang 
together. The Evangelist has brought 
together in one elaborate Sermon utterances 
of our Lord made at comparatively widely 
separated periods. At the same time, it is said 
that the elaboration and order are too perfect 
to have been possible in one single discourse. 
These criticisms do not seem harmonious. 
They hardly hang together. But, like mutu- 
ally contradictory pleadings in a court of 
law, they have their separate force. There 
is no objection to our supposing that the 
Evangelist grouped his remembrances into 
the forms which were natural and easy 
to himself. It has long ago been noticed 
that Matthew edited, if we may be allowed 
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the expression, the discourses of our Lord. 
The question whether the whole Sermon 
contained in the three chapters of St. Matthew 
(ch. v., vi., vii.) was delivered as it now stands 
or was compiled from separate sermons, is of 
less importance than the question whether we 
have in these chapters the genuine teaching of 
our Lord. And on this question there is prac- 
tically little doubt. ‘It is admitted,” says 
Keim, “on all sides, even by Bauer and 
Strauss, that this address undoubtedly con- 
tains a great number of genuine, vigor- 
ous, and striking utterances of Jesus, a 
veritable microcosm of the new higher con- 
ception of the universe” (Keim, vol. iii. p. 17, 
T. T. F. L.). It contains,” he adds, “a 
treasure of such original and pregnant say- 
ings of Jesus as He actually delivered in the 
springtime of His teaching.” It is possible 
that some portions of the Sermon may 
have belonged to a later time, but even on 
this point there is some doubt. For instance, 
it is possible that one portion of the Sermon 
was spoken to the people generally, and 
that afterwards our Lord spoke more fully, 
though on the same lines, to the more inti- 
mate circle of His disciples. But even after 
making all allowances, we may be satisfied 
that we have in these chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel the substance of the genuine teaching 
of our Lord. The hand of the Evangelist 
may have edited or compiled the Sermon 
from his recollections ; the words, and what 
is more, the spirit of Jesus Christ is here. 
The discourse, as recorded by St. Matthew, 
may have been given in different portions 
at different times, but read as a whole the 
chapters display order and connection. The 
Sermon passes from point to point, and 
each new section rises naturally out of its 
predecessor, while all so succeed one another 
as to lead with persuasiveness and inevitable- 
ness to a vigorous and striking conclusion. 

The Sermon has in it an ethical order, 
akin to dramatic harmony, which characterises 
the highest kinds of spoken addresses. 

We must follow out this order, or we 
shall lose the full force of our Lord’s teach- 
ing. Much good may spring from the study 
of special portions, or even of isolated verses, 
for these are instinct with living meaning. 
But the highest gain belongs to those who 
seek to grasp the general drift of the whole, 
and who thus gain an insight into the Spirit 
of our Lord’s words ; for whether the Sermon 
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as we have it was a single discourse or a 
compilation from several, it is given to us 
by St. Matthew as a compacted whole which 
represents the early teaching of Christ. 

It was thus, then, that our Lord taught 
His disciples. 

The seat of true happiness lies within man, 
for happiness does not consist in the things 
which are the mere accidents .of life, but in 
those things which belong to its essence, that 
is, in the moral dispositions in the spirit of 
man (Matt. v. 1-12). But everything which 
has vitality in it is also diffusive, influential, 
reproductive. The inner ethical dispositions 
must reveal themselves for the benefit of 
the world (ch. v. 13-16). But though the 
inward is the true kingdom of man, there is 
no real hostility between this conception and 
loyalty to the law. On the contrary, the 
realisation that the abode of happiness and 
the throne of man’s kingdom is within, 
deepens and intensifies the significance of 
the Law and the Prophets. The least thing 
becomes great in the light of a universal law 
(ch. v. 17-19). The conception of righteous- 
ness is elevated wherever the spiritual con- 
ception of life is realised (ch. v. 20). Though 
no act of wrong can be specified, murderous, 
licentious, reckless, and vindicative disposi- 
tions are standing violations of the law (ch. 
v. 21-42). Nay, mere negative virtue is no 
virtue at all. Not to do evil is not the whole 
law. To limit the obligations of law by 
artificial or geographical boundaries reveals 
a disposition which has missed the spirit of 
the law. ‘There is a law behind the words 
of law, and that is the law which the spirit 
of the law imposes upon the spirits of men. 
Not to do harm would be a poor result for 
any divinely given law to achieve. The true 
son of the law will catch the spirit of the 
lawgiver. He will not be satisfied to love 
his neighbour and hate his enemy. He will 
catch the spirit of Him whose love falls in 
bounty upon all. He will seek to be perfect 
as His Father is perfect (ch. v. 43-48). Such 
is the higher life which a deep and spiritual 
interpretation of life and law enforces. 

But this higher life is above all earthliness 
of conception, and excludes worldliness of 


motive. It is hostile to the spirit of ostenta- 
tious piety. It has its roots within and 
above. Its life is not derived from the 


love of applause. ‘The disciple must, there- 
fore, beware of any ambitious display of a 
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piety higher than that of others. He must 
distinguish between the real and unreal. 
The real arises from genuine love of the 
Heavenly Father, the unreal from love 
of the applause of men. But alms, prayer, 
fasting, which are well enough in themselves, 
may spring from unworthy motives, and so 
prove, religiously speaking, unreal (ch. vi. 
1-18). The line which divides the real 
from the unreal is a line which is drawn in 
the heart of man. As happiness lies in the 
disposition, goodness and badness are to be 
found there also. The worldly, fame-loving, 
lucre-loving disposition leads to unreal piety 
(ch. vi. 16). All the life is coloured by the 
spirit or disposition of the man (ch. vi. 
17-23). It is vain to attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. If a man’s heart goes 
out to the world, his piety will only be 
awkward, unnatural, unreal, a burden bound 
upon him, not a necessity of his life and 
nature (ch. vi. 24). Nay, consider how far 
this worldly spirit is from the truly religious 
spirit. That spirit is filial. Life is appor- 
tioned by a wise Father, who knows and 
understands. To live in the spirit of goading 
anxiety is to distrust the Father’s care; to 
live for the accidental rewards and applause 
of life is to insult and forget it. Nay, all 
the fume and fret of life is vain; it can 
achieve nothing. It needlessly disturbs the 
soul, which should leave to God the Father 
the ordering of its life. The disciple’s mind 
should be set upon moral and spiritual 
advance; it would then have no time or 
scope for lesser and lower things (ch. vi. 
25-34). The higher life dismisses the snares 
of worldliness, whether they come as am- 
bitions or anxieties. It has one aim— 
righteousness, because it has One whom it 
seeks to resemble, the Father in heaven 
(ch. vi. 33 and v. 48). But even the earnest 
pursuit of righteousness is not without its 
snares for weak and self-ridden men. ‘The 
disciple may escape the temptation to 
display his piety to win the applause of 
men, but he may allow his ideas of 
righteousness to lead him into censorious 
and uncharitable moods. He may judge 
others harshly and unlovingly (ch. vii. 1-5). 
He may, in his very zeal for righteousness, 
sin against the law of love. He may seek 
good by means which are not good. He 
may make his piety the slave of uncharitable 
thoughts and unruly passions. He may 
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make the precious jewel of his own religious 
life the prey of prejudices and unbrotherly 
judgments (ch. vii. 6). Thus there are 
snares round the path of piety. Egotism 
may enter into it, either in the guise of 
ambition or in that of unbrotherly arrogance. 
It needs the help of a Father’s hand to 
guard against these snares. But here again 
the principle of the inwardness of life will 
help. Happiness is within, the throne of 
righteousness is within, the Holy of Hollies 
may be within ; for inward strength is given 
to those who ask and seek (ch. vii. 7-10), by 
Him who, if He gives rain to the evil and 
the good, will not withhold His Spirit from 
those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness (ch. vii. 11). The disciple, in pro- 
portion as he understands the Spirit of God, 
will cultivate the habit, not of judging men, 
but of trying to understand them by putting 
himself in their place (ch. vii. 12). 

Thus, though the kingdom of happiness 
and heaven is within, there are inward temp- 
tations also, which arise out of untrained, 
worldly, selfish, and arrogant affections. It 
is not easy to do right. It is hard indeed to 
do right in the right way. We may do good 
for worldly motives, so close beside one 
another are piety and worldliness. But even 
if we escape these, there remains the last 
and subtle temptation of eager and earnest 
souls—the temptation to promote good in 
ways which are not good, to cast pearls be- 
fore swine, to do evil that good may come 
(chs. vi. and vii. 1-6). He who would be a 
disciple indeed, therefore, will find that he 
must not only abandon worldly things, he 
must abandon self, so strait is the gate and 
narrow the way of true life. Many miss it 
because they are content with piety on the 
outside, with piety of words, with plausible 
reasonings for evading the spirit of the law 
of God (ch. vii. 13, 14). But all who, even 
under the pretext of righteousness, set aside 
the clear rule of righteousness and love, who 
would either do wrong or do right wrongly, 
who would not do wrong and yet would 
wrongly win, are false prophets. No matter 
how urgently they plead the righteous cause 
as an excuse for unrighteous deeds, they are 
bad weeds and injurious growths in the 
garden of the Lord (ch. vii. 15-19). The 
test of men is their conduct, their deeds ; no 
amount of religious talk, no pious intentions 
can alter the truth that the tree is known by 
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its fruit, and a man’s disposition by his 
conduct (ch. vii. 20-23). The time for 
testing men will come; then, not those who 
have used religious language, or who have 
done certain religious actions, or who have 
promoted with zeal and eagerness religious 
objects, will stand the test. Only those who 
have been truly and really religious, who 
have translated the law into their lives, who 
have practically carried out their religious 
principles, inwardly by loving them and 
outwardly by living them, will abide un- 
shaken in the hour when the house is 
assailed by flood and tempest. Then the 
difference between the real and the unreal 
will be made manifest. Then the religion 
which is theory, opinion, sentiment, will be 
found wanting, while the religion which is 
practical in heart and thought and life will 
remain unmoved (ch. vii. 24-27). 

The teaching thus given is clear and 
explicit. We are carried naturally from 
point to point. However it has come to 
pass, the order and connection is sustained. 
Instruction, exposition, and caution are 
used in teaching concerning man’s happi- 
ness, character, and destiny. The dis- 
course is by turns calm and lucid, animated, 
earnest even to irony. It is simple and 
profound when it sets forth principles: it 
becomes more vivid and oratorical as it 
deals with their practical application. It is 
less didactic and less antithetical as it 
moves towards the close. The points have 
been made clear: the argument is com- 
plete: the fire kindles: the passion of per- 
suasion is felt: the climax is reached in the 
graphic setting forth of the fates of moral 
reality and moral unreality (ch. vii. 24-27). 
All this is natural. It follows the lines in which 
a noble address inevitably develops. The 
differences in tone and treatment between 
the earlier and later portions of the Sermon 
have been taken to indicate that we have 
an earlier and a later Sermon; but may not 
these differences be variations natural to the 
development of the address? The latter part 
differs from the earlier, wearetold. ‘“ Instead 
of thesis and antithesis, there is simply a 
vigorous antagonism, overthrowing and then 
building up; instead ot doctrine, practice ; 
instead of attack upon doctrine, the rejec- 
tion of practice ; instead of incisive, quietly 
acute, and comprehensive brevity, we have 
wealth of detail on a limited canvas, an 
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artificial ostentation of refrain, a more agi- 
tated and excited mood, and an inexhaus- 
tible ply of annihilating irony.” We 
should t-refer to omit from this description 
some exaggerated epithets, and to speak of 
a bolder use of refrain, a more earnest 
mood which expresses itself now in irony 
and now in vehemence. But having done 
this, we may readily accept the description 
as expressing with fair exactness the differ- 
ence between the early and the later parts 
of the Sermon. But are not these changes 
characteristic of the growing warmth and 
persuasiveness of the discourse? Does not 
the speaker, after calm, careful, incisive 
analysis and exposition, pass on to the 
work of applicatidn and persuasion? Have 
we not here qualities which indicate one 
great, harmonious, varied, but purposeful 
discourse? The truths are not less true, 
even if this is not the case; but the ora- 
torical completeness displayed—if I may use 
the expression—ought to count for something 
in our judgment on the matter. The 
Sermon has too often been regarded as a 
series of isolated and mutually irrelevant 
utterances. It has been treated as a 
treasury of choice sayings, while in fact it 
is a connected address, in which teaching, 
argument, and impassioned appeal are used 
with rich variety, but with skilful restraint, 
while the one aim and purpose has never 
for an instant been lost sight of. It is a 
Sermon on human character in relation 
to God and life. To be possessed of a 
truly noble character is to have happiness, 
and to make this character felt in the world 
is to promote the moral health and happi- 
ness of mankind (ch. v. 1-17). But a 
truly noble character must have nobility in 
its very roots, and in its unseen, inward 
processes: its throne as well as its sceptre 
must be pure (ch. v. 18-32). It must be 
self-restrained, calm, patient, affectionate, 
and compassionate (ch. v. 33-47). In one 
word, it must be godlike (ch. v. 48). It 
must be above the littlenesses of vulgar 
ostentation ; it must be simple, natural, and 
trustful in its piety (ch. vi. 1-18). It must 
be single-minded (ch. vi. 19-25). It must 
realise the bounty and wisdom, the glorious 
and magnanimous love which surrounds 
life (ch. vi. 25-34). It must be tolerant 
and charitable, hard to self and large-hearted 
to the world, making allowances for others 
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(ch. vii. 1-6). It must be ready for the 
conflict, reliant on God (ch. vii. 7-12), not 
afraid of difficulty and hardship, strenuously 
honest, wholly real. Its stability will be 
proved in trial. In the experience of life 
many characters degenerate, lose their force, 
and have their integrity undermined. The 
noble character proves itself in endurance. 
It is unterrified and unseduced. When 
others give’ way before the storm or the 
snares of the world, it holds fast its in- 
tegrity. It stands like a tower, four-square 
to all the winds that blow. It is founded 
on a rock (ch. vii. 24-27). It is a strong, 
noble, human character—most noble in 
that it is patient, unselfish, gentle and 
loving. It is strong, because, being aware 
of its weakness, it is made divinely strong 
by divine help (ch. vi. 9-14; ch. vii. 7-12). 
It is stable, for though it is human, it 
humbly and trustfully reckons that God is 
its Father. It has a filial spirit, for it real- 
ises that a son is dependent on the Father. 
It has a filial spirit also in this, that it 
strives to realise the Father’s character in 
itself, and reckons that it is its noblest 
privilege and joy to live this life as a son 
of God. 
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We easily perceive the spirit of a great 
moral charter in teaching like this. After 
a fashion—lofty, complete, unique—Christ 
proclaimed that God was the Father of all. 
He was not merely like a Father: He was 
a true Father of man and of men, of the 
individual and of the race. His Fatherhood 
was not merely the Fatherhood of power 
and of dignity. It was the Fatherhood of 
real relationship, of care, guidance, dis- 
cipline, education, of tireless love, and of a 
changeless loving purpose. It went beyond 
a Fatherhood of mere providence. It in- 
volved more than the care which gave the 
sunshine and the rain. It was a Father- 
hood which meant a real, definite, moral 
purpose towards men. That purpose was 
their education: it was the discipline and 
training which corrected their weaknesses, 
evoked their trust, and stimulated their 
ambition. It set before them a goal loftier 
and more spiritual than men had dreamed 
of. That goal was to grow like to Him 
who was their Father. The goal was char- 
acter. In that lay the true stability and 
happiness of life. Only when man could wake 
in God’s likeness, could completeness and 
satisfaction of life be realised (Ps. xvii. 15). 
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HE home of Dr. John Mar- 
shall Lang, minister of the 
Barony Parish of Glasgow, 
is in a west-end terrace 
whose sylvan name recalls 
a time, not remote, when 
the natural beauty of the scene had not yet 
been blurred by prosaic buildings. Now, a 

causewayed street, a railed-in strip of grass 
dotted with shrubs and immature trees, and 
beyond them, the rear of houses lower down 
the slope; that is the outlook from the 
doorway and the study. From the upper 
windows, when the air is clear, the prospect 
is of wider extent. The eye wanders over 
the bristling masts in the river, and the 
acres of houses and factories with pro- 
truding chimneys and intervening church 
spires, to the green hills of Renfrewshire 
that bound the southern horizon. But on 





this winter afternoon there is no view. 
The landscape is veiled in mist. Darkness 
comes early. Then the shutters are closed 
and the doctor and I draw our easy chairs 
in front of the glowing fire in the cosy 
study, snugger by contrast with the chilly 
scene outside. The interviewer does not 
disconcert Dr. Lang, for he has encountered 
him in many lands. When Dr. Lang 
visited Australia a few years ago, on a 
clerical mission, an enterprising journalist 
boarded the steamer as she cast anchor 
in Melbourne Harbour, and asked the 
Reverend Doctor’s impressions of the 
Victorian capital. As the minister of the 
Barony is neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, he deferred expressing - an 
opinion until he had seen Melbourne. 

Being an ex-Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Dr. 
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Lang has the courtesy title of Very 
Reverend, and no clergyman bears it more 
appropriately. No person who attends his 
ministry can fail to be impressed by the 
reverence with which he performs every act 
of divine worship. This devoutness is not 
assumed ; it is an essential characteristic of 
the man. Dignity and courtliness are in- 
separable from Dr. Lang. In conversation 
at his own fireside he is one of the home- 
liest and most genial of men; calm and 
thoughtful, with an underlying vein of 
humour that is never caustic. Dr. Lang 
bears well the weight of forty years minis- 
terial work. He walks erect, with firm 
step; his voice is clear and strong. Like 
many eminent Scotchmen, he is “a son of 
the manse.” Born amid the invigorating 
air of the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, at 
the village of Glassford, on the banks of the 
Avon, he received his elementary education 
by private tuition in his father’s manse. In 
due course the boy came to Glasgow, and 
donned the scarlet cloak of the old College 
in High Street. There is a note of sadness 
in his voice as he tells that of the professors 
under whom he studied, only one is still 
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teaching in the University—Lord Kelvin 
—then, as now, the occupant of the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy. Two of 
his class-mates are now his co-presbyters 


—Dr. Donald Macleod and Dr. Elder 
Cumming. At the close of his curriculum 


in 1855, he was appointed assistant to the 
late Dr. Clark in the then conjoint parish 
of Dunoon and Kilmun. Incidentally it 
is worth recalling that he preached his first 
sermon in his father’s pulpit, and was not 
unduly nervous. After six months’ labour 
by the shores of the Holy Loch, he was 
presented to the charge of the East Parish, 


Aberdeen. In the beginning of 1859 
he went to another part of the same 


county—the Parish of Fyvie—the scene ot 
the pathetic ballad of “ Tiftie’s Bonnie 
Annie.” Six years later he became minister 
of a new church which was then opened for 
the parishioners of Anderston, in the west 
end of Glasgow, a building famous as being 
the first in connection with the Church of 
Scotland in which an organ was used in 
public worship. During his three years’ 
pastorate there he gathered a large con- 
gregation around him, but in 1868, much 
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to the regret of his flock, he accepted a 
call to the parish of Morningside, in Edin- 
burgh. 

In the year 1872 he accompanied Pro- 
fessor Milligan as a deputation from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 


land to the General Assembly of the 
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Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
and three months were spent in visiting 
and addressing congregations in that coun- 
try. While the deputation were in the 
city of Albany, the sad intelligence reached 
them that the great and genial Norman 
Macleod had passed away, mourned by all 
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classes, from the Queen to her humblest 
subject. During the conversation that 
followed the receipt of the news, a gentle- 
man incidentally put the question, ‘“ Who 
will be Dr. Macleod’s successor?” “I 
should not wonder if it be my friend 
here,” remarked Professor Milligan, point- 
ing to his fellow-traveller. It was a pro- 
phetic utterance. Soon after his return to 
Scotland, the minister of Morningside was 
presented to the vacant charge by the 
Crown, who had the patronage, and in the 
beginning of 1873, he entered upon his 
pastoral duties in the Barony Parish. 
Before the expiration of the year his Alma 
Mater had conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

In a corner of Dr. Lang’s study stands a 
desk whence family prayers ascend day by 
day. Other hallowed memories cling around 
it, for it is made of the dark-stained wood of 
the pulpit where Dr. Norman Macleod 
preached for. twenty-one years. On _ the 
opposite wall is a portrait of his ready- 
witted predecessor Dr. Black, who was an 
assistant for the long period of twelve years 
in the Barony Church before he became its 
minister, and who, when asked at the 
Disruption, four years later, if he was coming 
out with the “Frees” replied, “No, no! 
I’ve been far too long in getting in.” Close 
by is a photograph of the old Barony 
Church which Dr. Norman Macleod once 
aptly described to her Majesty the Queen 
as “the ugliest kirk in Europe,” and hung 
above it is a portrait of the good Dr. Burns, 
to whom reference is afterwards made. 
With these and other memorials around us 
our talk naturally drifts on to the history of 
the Barony congregation, which this year 
attains the venerable age of a tercentenary. 
Aiding his memory by references to his 
library, Dr. Lang outlines one of the most 
eventful stories in the annals of a Scottish 
church. 

When Protestantism was finally estab- 
lished in Scotland in the year 1560, one 
clergyman preaching in the ancient Cathe- 
dral ministered to the spiritual wants of the 
4500 souls who then formed the population 
of Glasgow. But, ere the close of the 
sixteenth century, the growth of the city had 
necessitated the appointment of three addi- 
tional ministers, and the formation, among 
others, of the Barony, or church’ of the 
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Landward Parish. This was in 1595. To 
the new congregation was allotted the east- 
ern part of the crypt under Glasgow Cathe- 
dral. Though possessing rare structural 
beauties which excite the admiration of 
every archeologist, it is certainly one of the 
most dismal places ever set apart for wor- 
shippers. Pennant, among the earliest of 
the English tourists who yearly visit the 
shrine of St. Mungo, said of this Laigh, or 
Low, Kirk (as it was called) that it was only 
fit for the singing of the Psalm “ Out of the 
depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord.” Sir 
Walter Scott, choosing this “range of low- 
browed, dark and twilight vaults” as the 
scene for the conveyance of the mysterious 
warning to Francis Osbaldistone, gives a 
graphic description of a service in this 
sepulchral region. A later writer narrates 
that “ the damp floor was packed below with 
recent heritors; scutcheons mouldered on 
the dripping walls, the columns were smeared 
with lamp black, and the roof was covered 
with death-emblems.” Nowhere was the 
roof more than twenty feet in height and 
there were seats whose occupants, owing to 
the massive, intervening pillars, could neither 
see the minister nor hear his voice. Yet 
here for more than two hundred years the 
Barony parishioners worshipped God, and 
here preached such eminent men as Zachary 
Boyd, who denounced Oliver Cromwell to 
his face from the pulpit in the High Church 
overhead, and wrote eccentric metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms; and Donald Cargill, 
the fearless Covenanter who excommuni- 
cated Charles the Second at Torwood, and, 
after many marvellous escapes, was martyred 
at the Cross of Edinburgh. Here too, in a 
more peaceable age, Dr. John Burns, father 
of Sir George Burns of the Cunard Line, 
preached for twenty-seven of his sixty-five 
years’ ministry in the Barony. The barn- 
like structure so long associated with the 
name of Dr. Norman Macleod, whose 
statue is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
its site, was opened in 1801. When Dr. 
Lang was a student at the neighbouring 
college, old houses and narrow, dirty closes 
occupied the ground beside the Barony 
Church now converted into a city garden. 
The interior of the old Barony Church was 
as plain as its exterior. There was no 
organ. ‘There were old-fashioned table seats, 
some of whose occupants had to sit with 
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INTERIOR OF NEW BARONY CHURCH 


their backs to the preacher, and there were 
pews whose narrowness gave corpulent mem- 
bers of the congregation a justifiable excuse for 
non-attendance. At length, after much talk 
and protracted negotiations with the Town 
Council, the Merchants’ House and _ the 
heritors of the parish, it was resolved to 
abandon the old edifice, and in 1889 the 
Barony parishioners crossed the street to 
the handsome building in which they now 
worship. Several changes in the form of 
service have been introduced. There is still 
a voluntary choir, but they have the aid of 
an organ. Prayers are offered up from the 
praying desk, the lessons are read from the 
lectern, and the sermon is preached from the 
pulpit. 

‘“‘ What is an ideal service, in your opinion, 
Dr. Lang?” I asked. 

“T think a service in the Church of 
Scotland should be devout, decorous; ex- 
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pressive of a true spiritual con- 
sciousness, and the worship of 
God in the beauties of holiness. 
All that is outward should be 
consonant with the conception 
of Christian worship ; it should 
not place shadows between the 
soul and God, but help it up 
into the light of His counte- 
nance. Worship should be the 
fittest possible rendering of de- 
vout and holy thought and de- 
sire. Prayer should be realised 
as a common prayer; not as 
that of the minister praying 
for the people, but the people 
and the minister praying toge- 
ther. In the Barony Church the 
congregation join in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and in the Amens.” 

‘** Are you then in favour of a 
liturgy ?” 

‘In my opinion the good 
feature of a liturgy is its re- 
sponsiveness ; its giving scope 
for the responses of the people. 
I would be very sorry to deprive 
either myself or others of the 
privilege of extempore prayer. 
My idea of a service is one 
that combines liturgical and 
extempore prayer.” 

There are three services 
each Sunday in the Barony 
Church, all largely attended. Many mem- 
bers of the congregation come from a dis- 
tance ; one of the deacons lives six miles 
away, and five of the elders dwell three 
to four miles from the church. There are 
several farmers on the roll. All the seats 
are free, but naturally the congregation 
gravitate towards the same places at each 
service. Bibles and hymn-books are sup- 
plied. The teinds, or tithes, provide for 
Dr. Lang’s stipend. One offertory each 
Sabbath goes to the poor of the parish, the 
two additional offertories are set apart for 
payment of the church officials, the charges 
in connection with the worship, and for the 
maintenance of the building. 

‘«« A system of free seats,” said Dr. Lang, 
‘‘ operates in two ways. It gives every person, 
however poor, an opportunity to attend. 
There is no toll-bar between the people and 
the church, and parents can bring their 
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children with them without feeling that they 
are incommoding those who sit beside them. 
On the other hand, there are many persons 
who desire to have a seat which they can 
call their own, and as to which they can 
exercise the glorious privilege of keeping 
others out. Inthe old Barony Church I have 
even seen the members turn out strangers 
who happened to be sitting in their pew.” 

Shortly after the new church was opened 
Dr. Lang inaugurated a daily service 
throughout the week. 

‘‘ The church,” he said, ‘is a house of 
prayer, and it is well to have an opportunity 
of worshipping there every day.” 

These services, which last half an hour, 
are held in a part of the church known as 
the Cunliffe Memorial Chapel. On five days 
of the week they are in the afternoon; on 
the Wednesdays they are in the evening. 
There is a consecutive reading of the Scrip- 
ture throughout the year. The attendance 
varies from nine to fifty. Similar services 
are held in only three other parish churches 
throughout Scotland—in St. Giles’, Edin- 
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burgh, the East Church, Aberdeen, and 
Govan Church. 

Consisting as it does principally of an 
artisan and labouring population, the Barony 
Parish affords ample scope for missionary 
effort. Soon after Dr. Lang began his 
ministry there, the existing mission district 
was formed into the Macleod Parish in the 
same way as previous mission centres within 
the boundaries of the original parish of the 
Barony had been formed into parishes. 
The present mission premises of the Barony 
Parish, which were erected nearly twenty 
years ago, are situated in Black Street, in 
what is known as the Townhead district of 
the city. Humble indeed are the homes 
there, for the average wages earned by the 
men are only from 16s. to 25s. a week. 
The building contains a large hall, three lesser 
halls, two rooms, and a library. Dr. Lang’s 
two assistants and a female missionary have 
ladies and gentlemen associated with them 
in their labours, which are arranged on a 
departmental system, so that all the work 
is overtaken. On the Sabbath forenoon 
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there is a service for the young, and in the 
afternoon and evening there are services 
for men and women. Some years ago a 
club was started for girls where they are 
taught sewing and cooking. It has now 
a membership of over 200, and good 
results have been attained. As a counter- 
attraction to the public-houses, a club was 
formed a year ago, where men can go every 
evening and pass the time reading news- 
papers, magazines, or books from the library, 


or engaging in such harmless amusements 


as chess, draughts, dominoes, or bagatelle. 
People being apt to disparage that for 
which they pay nothing, a nominal charge of 
twopence a week is made for admission to 
the club, which has now about ninety names 
enrolled. ‘The clubs have occasional “ At 
Homes.” On Saturday evenings through- 
out the winter there are concerts, lectures, or 
limelight exhibitions in the mission hall. 

Dr. Lang is a strong supporter of temper- 
ance. 

“T have been a total abstainer for twenty 
years,” he said. “In ministering to a people 
whose besetting sin too often is intemperance, 
I find that to be an abstainer gives me a 


freer hand. A man or a woman cannot 
turn round and say, ‘You take your glass 
of wine; why shouldn’t I take my glass of 
beer or spirits?’ It is a great thing to be 
able to place ourselves alongside the tempted 
and say to them, ‘ Be as I am, for Iam as 
ye are.’ ” 

* Do you think that every minister should 
be a total abstainer ?” 

“TI would have every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,” was the cautious 
answer, but the Reverend Doctor added, 
“ A large minority of the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland are total abstainers, and 
the number is increasing.” 

Discussing the subject of church-going Dr. 
Lang remarked : 

“T am not prepared to take the very 
pessimistic view taken by some people. I 
think that, on the whole, churches are fairly 
well attended. At the same time, there can 
be no doubt that there must be a vast 
number of persons who attend very irregu- 
larly, and a vast number who do not attend 
at all.” 

“To what do you attribute that ?” 

“ Poverty has a great deal to do with it; 
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many people have no Sunday clothes, and 
they do not like to go to church in their 
working clothes. I think the seat-rents have 
also something to do with it. Some persons 
cannot afford to take seats for all their 
family, and consequently the young people 
are dropped out. Then there is a subtle time- 
spirit operating, what is called in Germany 
the Zeitgeist. ‘There is such a pressure of 
interests—political, social, industrial—that 
the thoughts of people are taken away from 
divine things, and they are apt to lose sym- 
pathy with the higher aspects of the kingdom 
of God. I doubt, however, if there is as 
much pronounced scepticism at the present 
time as there was some years ago ; it is more 
carelessness nowadays. You can trace in all 
classes of society an agnosticism which is not 
avowed infidelity, but is simply a giving the 
‘ go-by,’ as it were, to the whole subject of 
the supernatural and the spiritual. Formerly, 
it was counted part of the very custom of 
life to attend church, and persons who did 
not do so were marked men and women. 
Not only so, but in our old session records 
there are many instances of persons being 
punished for perambulating the streets during 
the hours of divine worship. Now the force 
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of custom is relaxed, and a person is not 
spoken against because he doesn’t go to 
church. There is, however, one Consequence 
of the increased laxity of feeling on the sub- 
ject, and that is that those who do go to 
church are, I believe, more sincere.” 

* Do you approve of what are called 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ? ” 

* IT do not say that a recital of sacred 


music may not be a very.valuable vehicle of 


spiritual light, and life, and worship ; but to 
arrange a Sunday concert merely for the 
sake of entertainment is not a duty of the 
Church.” 

The running of tramway cars on Sundays 
in Glasgow, formerly by a private company, 
and, since last July, by the Corporation, has 
caused much diversity of opinion in the 
community. Dr. Lang took a practical view 
of the matter when he said : 

“In a large city like Glasgow I do not see 
how it is possible to avoid altogether having 
tramway cars running on Sundays, but the 
fewer there are the better, so that the men, 
and the horses too, may get their day of rest. 
We should protect the Lord’s Day as much 
as possible, because if it be once given up to 
pleasure, employers may say, “ Why should 
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not men work for profit on that day, the 
same as on any other?” 

While a zealous defender of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Lang is no mere sectarian. 
His relations with ministers of all evangelical 
denominations are most cordial, and he often 
preaches from dissenting pulpits. Dr. Lang 
is a hard worker. Besides attending to the 
affairs of his parish he takes an active share 
in the public life of the city. For several 
years he was a member of the School Board 
of Glasgow, and his gifts as a platform 
speaker are placed at the service of many 
religious and charitable societies. He is 
approaching his semi-jubilee as chaplain of 
the 1st Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers. One 
of the most impressive services in which I 
ever took part was that on the forenoon of 
a summer Sunday, when Dr. Lang preached 
to the assembled volunteers of Glasgow, in 
their encampment by the shore of the Firth 
of Clyde, the regimental bands leading the 
praise. ‘Two years ago the Church of Scot- 
land bestowed the highest honour in its 
power upon the minister of the Barony, by 
placing him in the Moderator’s chair of the 
General Assembly. For the past four years 
he has been chairman of a commission ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to enquire 
into the religious condition of the people. 
With it he has visited most of the parishes 
of his native land, being, necessarily, often 
absent from home for many days. For two 
years he has been lecturer on Pastoral The- 
ology in the four universities of Scotland. 
When in Glasgow, he occupies his own pul- 
pit as a rule, twice each Sunday, and, as he 
walks to and from the Barony, he has at 
least eight miles of pedestrian exercise every 
Sabbath. If possible, he conducts the 
Saturday service, devoting the rest of that 
day to final preparation for the ministration 
of the morrow. Dr. Lang breakfasts daily 
at eight o’clock, and, when there are no out- 
side calls upon his time, which is the excep- 
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tion rather than the rule, he studies till one 
o’clock. Letters, to use his own phrase, are 
the great labour of life. Every post brings 
them; documents to sign, letters from 
parishioners asking advice, begging letters, 
and general correspondence. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
has scant leisure for light literature—only 
the mental refreshment of an occasional 
novel—but he reads newspapers, and a select 
few of the leading magazines and reviews, 
so keeping himself abreast of the events and 
the thought of his day. His study book- 
shelves are a storehouse of learning. To 
the left of his writing-table is a revolving 
bookcase, containing the volumes more im- 
mediately in use. ‘Two sides of the study 
walls are clothed with books, and dwarf 
bookcases flank the fireplace. Poetry and 
romance are on the shelves upstairs ; here 
are divinity, science, history. I noticed Dr. 
Lang’s name on the back of several volumes 
—‘ Heaven our Home,” “ The Last Supper 
of Our Lord,” and “ Life, is it Worth Living ?” 
These do not, however, represent all Dr. 
Lang’s literary labours, for, besides publish- 
ing selected sermons, he has contributed 
many articles to periodicals. 

Beyond the compulsory walking which he 
does in the discharge of his manifold duties, 
Dr. Lang has no outdoor recreation. “I 
have no pet vices,” he said: “I don’t fish, 
I don’t shoot, I don’t even golf. When I 
lived in the country I was very fond of riding, 
but a horse is somewhat out of place in a 
city parish.” 

In their choice of a profession, two of Dr. 
Lang’s sons have followed in their father’s 
footsteps. One is connected with the Church 


of Scotland, being assistant to Dr. Matheson 
of St. Bernard’s Parish, Edinburgh ; the 
other, a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, is Vicar of St. Mary’s in that city, 
a sacred office which the late John Henry 
Newman held for fifteen years of his eventful 
life. 











THE ANGEL OF ST. JUDE’S 
By JANET ARMSTRONG 


PART II 


N that memorable Easter Day, when 

Mr. Saintsbury as well as the little 

lame boy had had a vision of 

angels, and comprehended in a 

newer, deeper way the meanings of things 
heavenly, the child’s face came again and 







‘‘! am a convict from Portland Island” 


again to the rector’s memory. When the 
music of the anthem floated through his 
mind, he saw the little face with the glory on 
it looking up at him in his pulpit, or he saw 


him standing in the doorway gazing up at 
the great angel; and always there was the 
curious likeness in the high-bred little face to 
some one he had known. So he was very 
glad when the boy stopped him a few days 
later as he was coming away from the 
church and gave him Mr. James’s message, 
for he hoped to learn something more about 
the child. 

He had even taken the trouble to call and 
see the grandmother, but had found her very 
reticent about the child’s history and very 
unwilling to be talked 
to about him. She 
was so different, too, 
from her grandson 
that it was difficult to 
believe that he be- 
longed to her at all. 

He had also made 
some inquiries about 
the cobbler, but had 
learned nothing more 
than these facts: that 
no one knew anything 
about him, excepting 
that he had come to 
Braide five years be- 
fore, had rented the 


lower story of the 
house in which he 
still lived, and had 
made and_ cobbled 
shoes ever since. 
That he was very 
reserved, made no 


friends, was supposed 
to have had a superior 


education, and was 
very good to the 
poor. 


The afternoon that 
the rector called, Mr. 
James was _ cobbling 
shoes and hearing the child’s lessons as 
usual; but when he saw Mr. Saintsbury he 
sent Arthur home, and, putting away his 
work, pulled down the blue blind in the 
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window of his shop, which he always did 
when he wished to inform his customers 
that he was not at home. 

The rector began after a little while, as all 
good rectors do, to talk to the cobbler about 
the state of his soul, and find out why he 
never came to church; and Mr. James told 
him of his Easter Day’s conversation with 
the boy, and how he had tried to explain to 
Arthur why -he could not rejoice with him, 
and how the little lad had made him feel for 
the very first time for twelve long years that 
there was a Burden-bearer who could carry 
even his heavy load—that there was hope 
even for him. 

‘“‘T thought then, Mr. Saintsbury,” he said 
very humbly, “ that I would like to talk to 
you about these things, and also about the 
child. But first I would like to tell you my 
own miserable story.” 

He rose and went into the next room and 





took down from the wall the card with the 
number on it, and laid it on the table before 
the rector. 

“Do you see that card, Mr. Saintsbury ? ” 
he said. “That number, 411, was my only 
name for seven long years. I am a convict 
from Portland Island—a ticket-of-leave man. 
I could not explain that to the child,” he 
went on, his face white and drawn with pain. 
“‘ He loves me! the little lad loves me !—the 
one human being on God’s earth who cares 
for James the Cobbler.” 

He covered his face with his hands and 
shook with emotion. He had told his dis- 
grace, and now perhaps the rector would go 
away and tell the child. 

“ My friend,” said the rector, laying his 
hand on the cobbler’s bowed head, “my 
friend, tell me your story, and perhaps I can 
help you. Your load is too heavy for you to 
bear alone.” 


‘‘ He refused to lend me anything, and tried to drag me away ” 


XXIV—13 
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“You have called me friend,” Mr. James 
said brokenly, “a convict, a man alone in 
this big, crowded world! I will tell you my 
story, and I feel sure you will respect my 
confidence. 

“It is no matter what my real name is; 
even to you there is no reason why I should 
disgrace a respectable family by claiming 
relationship with them. I am, and always 
shall be, simply James the Cobbler now ; but 
my father was once a prosperous London 
merchant, and I was brought up in a 
luxurious home. Like many another trades- 
man who makes a fortune, my father deter- 
mined that I should be a barrister, and to 
that end I was sent to Oxford. But in my 
second year my poor father, who had 
become involved through the failures of 
other firms with whom he had business 
relations, became a bankrupt, and soon 
after died. I was, of course, at once 
recalled from college, and as it was necessary 
for me to get something to do immediately 
for the support of my poor mother and in- 
valid sister, I obtained, through the influence 
of Lord Stanhope, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, the position of paying teller in 
the bank at Wingfield, of which he was a 
director. There we lived peacefully for some 
years, and by the strictest economy I was 
able not only to support my family, but also 
to pay the interest on a life insurance of four 
thousand pounds, for I had to make some 
provision for them in case of my death. 

“‘ One day a friend came down to Wingfield 
on business of some kind, and looked me up 
atthe bank. He was an old college chum of 
my prosperous days, with whom I should have 
had nothing to do in my straitened life, and 
he brought back old days by his talk, and 
finally persuaded me to go back to London 
with him as his guest, and spend my bank 
holiday there. He did not mean to ruin 
me—he did not ruin himself; but he took 
me to several places of amusement, and 
among others to a small private club of 
which he was a member. ‘They were play- 
ing one of those dreadful games of chance 
that are so fascinating to some people, when 
we came in, and one man won and won 
until he had quite a pile of gold lying before 
him. I know I should not have played; 
my friend refused to do it; but the sight of 
that pile of gold so easily made, seemed to 
make me mad. I, who had not played for 


anything since I had left college, staked 
everything I had with me, about fourteen 
shillings, and doubled it. Then I was urged 
to try again, and I won, I cannot tell how 
much ; but after a while I began to lose, and 
finally lost, not only all I had gained, but 
even the few shillings I had started with. 

*‘ T will do my friend the justice to say that 
he refused to lend me anything, and tried to 
drag me away; but Iwould not go—I was 
mad! The other men offered to lend me 
money, and I accepted their offer, and 
played until, finally, when I staggered out 
into the night with my brain still wild with 
excitement, I was indebted to two compara- 
tive strangers for the sum of fifteen pounds, 
and had nothing with which to pay my 
debts. My friend was enraged with me for 
having been such a wicked fool, and would 
not even speak to me, so I knew I could 
not borrow anything from him, and I 
returned to Wingfield the next day, not 
knowing where I was to obtain the means 
of paying a debt which had to be paid im- 
mediately—not only because it was what is 
foolishly termed a debt of honour, but also 
because if it were known that I had been 
gambling, even if it was only once, I should, 
and very rightly, have lost my position in 
the bank. And for the same reason I could 
not borrow from any one. I had nothing 
laid by, for the few pounds I had been able 
to scrape together had been spent for an 
illness that winter that had left still more 
delicate my poor, frail sister. 

“ Before I left London I had sold my 
watch, a very valuable one which my father 
had given me on my eighteenth birthday, 
but I only got five pounds and an old silver 
watch, although it had originally cost sixty. 
This, however, enabled me to pay one of 
my creditors, and I wrote to the other ask- 
ing him to wait until my quarter’s salary was 
paid. 

*T cannot speak of my sufferings from 
remorse! When I got my money I paid 
my debt of honour, I paid the house rent, 
I gave my mother her scanty allowance for 
our household expenses, and I asked the 
doctor if he would wait a little longer for his 
bill. I should perhaps have pulled through 


without committing my crime, if the doctor*@" 


had not been so kind—had not noticed my 
nervousness and palid face, and asked me 
about my health. 
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“ He discovered that I had a very serious 
affection of the heart which had evidently 
been suddenly increased; warned me to 
avoid all worry and excitement of any 
kind, and said that until I was better, I 
must take the greatest possible care of my- 
self. He even advised me to go away fora 
while, and said that it did not 
matter at all about his bill ; I could 
pay it some: day when I was better 
off. 

“ All that night I thought of the 
four thousand pounds insurance 
on my life, and thanked God that I 
had provided for those I loved. 
But the next morning I got a 
notice that the interest on the in- 
surance was overdue. I had for- 
gotten that in the excitement and 
misery I had been going through, 
and I knew not where to borrow 
the money. ‘The doctor was a poor 
man—all my friends were poor— 
and I could not go to Lord Stan- 
hope, because he was a director of 
the bank, and I was afraid 
he would require an ex- 
planation of my need of 
money when my quarter’s 
salary had just been paid. 
And then the evil one 
whispered in my ear: 
‘The cash has just been 
counted: it will not be 
looked over again for 
months: why not borrow 
the paltry sum from the 
bank and pay it back 
when your next quarterly 
salary comes in,’ 

“T spurned the sugges- 
tion, but, Mr. Saintsbury, when one yields 
to temptation once, the next time is easier. 
I, who thought I had such a high sense of 
honour, who thought I would have died 
before I had stained my hands with crime 
found the horrid suggestion coming again 
and again to my mind. 

“¢ You may die any day, any moment, the 
tempter said; ‘if your interest is not paid, 
your mother and sister will be. homeless 
paupers. You are only borrowing, not stealing. 
No one will ever be the wiser, and they will be 
provided for’ 

Still I would not do it. 





I ought to have 
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gone to Lord Stanhope and told him every- 
thing and asked him to lend me the money : 
but I did not know then how magnanimous 
he was. I was afraid of him—of every one 
-I felt like a hunted animal. ; 
“Then one day I fainted, and was so long 
coming to my senses that the doctor thought 




















‘‘\rs. Grier found her there unconscious” 


I was dead. ‘That decided me. I could 
not run that risk again with my interest 
unpaid. I took the money and paid it! 
‘Twelve years ago, Mr. Saintsbury, and | 
have never known what peace of mind was 
since that day.” 

He stopped short and covered his face 
again with his hands. 

“When was it found out, my friend ?” 
Mr. Saintsbury said in a sympathetic voice. 

The cobbler straightened himself and began 
to speak again. ‘That kind friend seemed 
to give him courage. 

“ There ought not to have been an exami- 
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nation for many months, but there was a 
defalcation in a bank in a_ neighbouring 
town, and the directors concluded to go 
over everything. Only ten pounds, Mr. 
Saintsbury, but it was just the same as if it 
had been a thousand, the crime was just the 
same. 

“Lord Stanhope was away when it all 
happened, and although he hurried back and 
offered to refund the money, and begged the 
other directors to let me off and give me 
another chance—of course he had seen me 
and heard my story—they refused to do it ; 
and they were quite right,” he said wearily : 
“ quite right. 

“ Lord Stanhope did everything he could 
for me, everything that money and influence 
could do; but there had been several defal- 
cations about that time, and the public were 
alarmed. Besides there were certain other 
irregularitiés discovered in the bank which 
were naturally enough attributed to me, as 
no other culprit could be found, so I was 
made an example of and sentenced for a 
term of ten years in the prison at Portland. 
Lord Stanhope promised to see that my 
mother and sister did not want, and in 
return I made a will leaving my insurance to 
him after their deaths. 

“Tf I could only have died then of that 
heart disease on account of which I had 
committed the crime! But it has been my 
punishment to live on all these years! 

“My mother died on Easter Day just one 
year after I had been sent to Portland, and 
my sister soon followed her—broken-hearts 
they called it—and / did it! 

“T will not talk to you about my prison 
life. Sometimes even now it seems to me 
that it is only a hideous dream of the night 
from which I shall awaken, hearing my 
mother’s kind voice saying: ‘It is time to 
get up, James ’—that voice that I stilled long 
ago! 

“ Through Lord Stanhope’s influence and 
my own good conduct, my sentence was 
commuted to seven years, and the last three 
I was sent out as a ticket-of-leave-man. So 
with the little money that came to me from 
the sale of my mother’s effects, I established 
myself here in Braide, choosing the town 
from the one reason that it was a long way 
from Wingfield, and that I knew no one in 
the place. 

“I had learned to make shoes during the 
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first year I was in prison, so, although my 
benefactor wanted to start me’in a better 
way, I preferred to live the life I had laid 
out for myself. 

‘*‘ After I had been here a week or two, I 
discovered that my next-door neighbour was 
a woman whom I had known at Wingfield, 
but she did not recognise me for a long 
time: prison life had so aged me. She was 
the wife of the curate there, and I remem- 
bered that after her husband’s death one of 
her daughters had been governess to the 
children of Lord Stanhope’s sister, Lady 
Alice Grey ; but I had heard no news of any 
one during those long years at Portland, for 
my only visitor was Lord Stanhope, and he 
never talked much about people. 

“ Mrs. Grier is a fine woman in many ways, 
honest and God-fearing according to her 
light; but she came from a humbler class 
than her husband—her father was a small 
farmer—and she never seemed to be like her 
daughters, or her little grandson: not fine 
she calls it. But she has been good to me, 
and has let the child love me, even after she 
knew my disgrace, and has kept my secret. 

** Long ago Lord Stanhope tore up the will 
I had made in his favour, as he had not 
been called upon to support my family for 
more than a year, and I had since paid him 
back what he had expended from my savings ; 
so I made another will, leaving the amount 
of the insurance to the child. 

** And now I want to talk to you about this 
little lad who has grown so dear to me, for 
I know that my days are nearly run out 
now. 

** You have been attached to the boy, Mr. 
Saintsbury ; you have noticed his handsome 
little face. Have you seen a likeness to any 
one you ever knew?” 

“Yes, my friend,” the rector answered, 
“but I cannot tell who it is. I have tried 
and tried to recall the person, but always in 
vain. And yet it seems so familiar to me.” 

“Do you know Lord Stanhope?” the 
cobbler said quietly. ‘I understand he is 
the owner of your living, so you must know 
him.” 

Mr. Saintsbury sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming : “ You cannot mean that the boy is 
Lord Stanhope’s son! Why, I never knew 
a finer man, and yet that is the likeness that 
has baffled me so. Tell me everything you 
know about this child. I cannot believe 
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there is anything wrong, and yet how could 
any man let his own little son grow up in 
poverty when he was rolling in wealth? 
Such a dear little lad too! Oh, I cannot 
believe evil of that man.” 

“You need not,” the cobbler said gently. 
“T felt just as you do when I found out who 
it was the boy looked like; but I have 
learned the truth about the matter, and 


Lord Stanhope is not to blame. He does 
not know the little lad is living.” 
“ Does not know he is living! How can 


that be, when you say he is the child’s own 
father ?” 

“T will explain it to you,” the cobbler 
answered. ‘You see, when I made my will 
in favour of the boy, I was obliged to ask the 
grandmother some questions, and as she was 
glad to have Arthur’s future assured, she told 
me more than she would ever have revealed 
for any other reason. 

“She said the child’s mother was her 
daughter Mabel, who had been the governess 
of Lady Grey’s children, and that she had 
married far above her station. Although 
she had been very happy during the two 
years she had lived abroad, when she came 
home she found her husband wished to 
separate her from her own people, and that, 
in fact, while still very much in love with 
her, he was ashamed of her relations. She 
fretted over the matter secretly until she 
came to believe that her husband was 
ashamed of her also, and so, when her baby 
was a few months old, she took advantage of 
her husband’s absence to run away from 
London to her mother, who was then living 
in Wingfield. 

“T fancy that Lord Stanhope had not 
been living at the Towers for the very reason 
that he did not wish his wife to see much of 
her mother, and did not realise that the poor 
young thing must have hungered for her in 
her misery. 

*‘She must have been very much excited, 
and had a touch of fever beside, when she 
made up her mind to go, for she slipped out 
of the house without telling any one—carry- 
ing the baby in her arms too. 

“She did not reach Wingfield until late at 
night, and, walking to her mother’s cottage, 
tripped on the doorstep and fell with the 
child partly under her. Mrs. Grier found her 
there unconscious, and did everything she 
could for her, but the cold and exposure 
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were too much for her delicate frame, and 
she was dead of pneumonia in twenty-four 
hours, begging her mother as she was dying 
not to give the baby to its father, and raving 
about cruel treatment and neglect. I am 
quite sure the poor young thing must have 
been delirious ; but Mrs. Grier is an ignorant 
woman, and she believed her ravings. 

** When her daughter’s husband returned 
after a week’s absence—he had gone to 
France on some important business matters, 
it seems, and Mrs. Grier did not know his 
address, so her letter was some days reaching 
him—he found his wife and child were dead 
and buried. Mrs. Grier says that the doctor 
did say that the baby was dead, and was so 
much taken up with caring for the mother 
that he did not notice afterward that it was 
only unconscious, and then it was that she 
determined to hide it. 

‘ She said the child’s father was so terribly 
distressed and shocked about his wife’s death 
that he did not seem to grieve much over 
the baby, and asked few questions. He never 
removed the coffin to the family vault either, 
but let the grave in the churchyard alone, 
and erected over it a beautiful monument to 
their memory, and immediately went abroad, 
where he remained for several years. 

“She said that she had sent the baby at 
once to her other daughter, who was married 
and living in Braide, and soon afterwards 
came here to live herself. 

“That daughter is dead too now, so no 
one knows the secret but ourselves. Mrs. 
Grier would not tell me the name of Arthur’s 
father then, and said she had adopted him, 
so he had a right to the name of Grier, and 
it was a good honest name. But what with 
the likeness, although it was not so strong 
then, and a few inquiries I made of our 
former rector about Lord Stanhope, whom I 
knew owned the living here, and a letter to 
the verger of the church at Wingfield offering 
a small fee for a description of some monu- 
ment I had heard was in the churchyard 
there, I got all the information I wanted to 
prove the boy’s parentage. 

“T have urged and urged that old woman 
to let me tell Lord Stanhope, but she 
threatens to tell every one, including the little 
lad, about me if I do, so, like a coward, I 
have kept the secret for three years. But it 
has troubled me, Mr. Saintsbury, it has 
troubled me greatly. I know I have tried to 
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teach the little lad all I could, both for the 
father’s sake as well as for the love I bore 
the child; and I have left a letter for Lord 
Stanhope with the lawyer who has charge of 
my will, with orders to forward it in case of 
my death. 

« Still, I have thought lately that this was 
not enough. Lord Stanhope stood by me 
when every man’s hand was against me. His 
little son, who never knew the love of a 
father, had loved me, James the convict! 
Was any sacrifice too great for me to make 
for them? And yet I confess the thought 
of losing that child’s love has been my 
greatest trouble. I tried to tell him on 
aster Sunday, but I couldn’t do it, I couldn’t 
do it! He loves me so! 

“ And the boy’s lameness that was caused 
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by that dreadful fall on the doorstep when 
he was a little baby. I have wondered lately 
if something could not be done for it—if the 
little lad must wait until the angel sounds 
his trumpet to grow straight and strong. I 
have heard such strange things lately about 
the wonders that have been done by the 
London surgeons. I have wondered if they 
could not help him.” 

Mr. Saintsbury thought that this was more 
than probable, especially as no one but a 
country doctor had ever seen the child, but 
he urged the necessity of immediate action, 
both for the boy’s health and especially on 
account of Lord Stanhope. He also hada 
long talk with the cobbler about himself, and 
went away leavirig the poor man soothed and 
comforted. 





GENEVA AND ITS MEMORIES 


By S. W. KERSHAW, M.A. 


ELCOMED by many a travel- 
4} ler is the approach to this 
picturesque city, surrounded 
by lofty mountains, among 
which the Grand Saléve 
stands out in stately though 
miniature prominence compared with its 
giaut neighbour, the snow-capped Mont 
Blanc, which gives, as it were, the crown 
of beauty to this corner of Switzerland. 

Geneva of the past, steeply built on the 
heights and surmounted by the massive 
Cathedral of St. Pierre, looks down on far- 
stretching Lake Leman with a by-gone air ; 
we long to penetrate into nooks and corners, 
to learn something of the lives and annals of 
those who have made this city famous for 
all time. Many winding ways lead up to 
the old town, reminding us of the “‘ wynds ” 
in medizval Edinburgh, and in our rambles 
we seem almost to commune with those 
who found here their haven of refuge. It 
may truly be said that what Rome was to 
the devout Roman Catholic, Mecca to the 
followers of the Prophet, Geneva was to 
the loyal Protestant. This city, however, 
ought to have special interest for English- 
men, for during the dark days of Queen 





Mary’s persecuting reign several of our 
bishops and reformers made it among other 
foreign towns one of their chosen retreats. 
Here we can picture taking place the dis- 
quisitions of Beza, Knox, Calvin, Casaubon, 
with the English exiles, as the latter specu- 
lated on the chances of return to their native 
land, discussed the “ new theology,” or ex- 
amined some ancient version of the Scrip- 
tures. In later and comparatively modern 
times, the associations of Geneva with learn- 
ing, politics, and science are equally vivid as 
we recall the names of Voltaire, Madame de 
Stael, De Saussure, Sismondi, J. J. Rousseau, 
and many others, indelibly connected with 
this centre of learning and fame. 

As a border town, favoured by special and 
ancient customs, hemmed in by France and 
Savoy, and close to Italy,—Geneva, in the 
Middle Ages, became a prey for the aggression 
of other countries, and in 1581, the Duke of 
Savoy, aided by the Pope, tried to wrest it 
away ; the intervention of Queen Elizabeth, 
sagacious and politic, took form in her 
memorable words to the Swiss Confederate 
Cantons in 1583 :— 

«‘ Geneva is a member of your body, and 
therefore the greater injury it sustains, the 
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more deeply wounded is the whole of your 
Switzerland ; add ‘to this, it is the market 
and key to your territory, by which your 
enemies may easily be hindered from making 
war upon yourselves. In the fall of this 
city is involved the destruction of you all.” 

These terrible times for Geneva witnessed 
the sufferings of the almost starving inhabi- 
tants, whose distress stirred the opportune 
aid of Archbishop Whitgift, in his urgent 
appeals to the bishops of his province for 
money assistance, a boon which was speedily 
forthcoming. 

Though often threatened, the Genevese 
have ever maintained their integrity of pur- 
pose have successfully resisted their enemies, 
and risen to an independence worthy of all 
imitation. The smallness of their territory, 
surrounded on all sides by other nations, 
provoked the words of Voltaire, who said in 
ridicule : “ When I shake my wig, I powder 
all the Canton.” 

In 1685 another event tested the genero- 
sity of the citizens, for the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes caused thousands to fly 
hither, and for ten years Geneva lodged and 
fed the needy fugitives, driven from France 
by that cruel decree. 


From south, east, and west the refugees 
came, and for a long time their favourite 
retreat was called the “ Petit Languedoc,” 
that part of the city overlooked by the 
“Jardin Botanique” of to-day. So exces- 
sive were the numbers of these strangers, 
that, at one time, they had to camp out in 
the public squares. 

Louis XIV. tried to prevent their settle- 
ment. As Geneva was then but a small, un- 
armed republic the magistrates made a show 
of compliance, and the exiles went away by 
what was called the “ French Gate,” but the 
faithful citizens assembled at midnight and 
brought them back in safety. 

With the houses and by-ways there lin- 
gers many a tradition, and ever and anon 
some castellated mansion, or weather-beaten 
church, reveals the tale of “ history in stone.” 
The Cathedral of St. Pierre is naturally the 
centre of much interest where “ thoughts and 
shadows gather round,” as it unfolds the 
story of long-past events. Here the noted 
Reformers taught and preached, and _fore- 
most in the group is Calvin, whose discourses 
have made his fame, and whose chair, placed 
near the pulpit, is rightly preserved as an 
honoured and national relic. 
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Whatever estimate may be put on his 
doctrines and teaching by modern writers 
who are always ready to asperse his motives, 
it cannot be ignored that Calvin played a 
prominent part in the world’s history, and 
influenced, in a greit measure, contemporary 
thought in England. 

Many letters were addressed to him by 
Edward VI., Archbishop Cranmer, Lady 
Anne Seymour, and others, and ic the King 
he wrote these memorable words: “It is a 
great thing to be a king, and especially of 
such a country ; and yet, I doubt not, you 
regard it as above all comparison greater to 
be a Christian.” 

Like his friend Beza, Calvin was repre- 
sented at the famous Conference at Poissy, 
in 1561, that memorable disputation between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, when the 
greatest divines met to discuss dogma and 
doctrine before Catherine de Medicis and 
her son, the young King of France, and 
when the assembly dispersed with no more 
result than a mutual understanding that each 
side should take their own way! It was 
not unlikely that Knox should meet Calvin 
in his travels abroad, and the Scotch divine 
soon arrived at Geneva ; can we not imagine 
he may have carried back to his northern 
home some influence from his Swiss friend 
and reformer? The stern rebukes of Mary 
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Stuart’s conduct were conveyed in Knox’s 
court sermons at Holyrood ; the Queen was 
often moved to tears by his words, and that 
licentious age might well have provoked his 
rugged nature to have passed these censures. 
“Who are you that you should presume to 
school the nobles and sovereign of this 
realm?” said the Scottish queen, eliciting 
the reformer’s wise reply: ‘“ Madam, a sub- 
ject born to the same.” 

Calvin was much loved by his fellow- 
citizens, and when Geneva was threatened 
by a siege, in 1589, he set an example by 
working at the fortifications himself, throwing, 
as he did into everything, an intensely earnest 
purpose. His early death, at fifty-four, 
caused great grief ; the councillors and other 
dignitaries were permitted to see him at 
the end, an episode commemorated in a 
famous painting, preserved in the Musée 
Rath in that city. “ Have you hope?” they 
asked him in his last moments when he 
could no longer speak ; he pointed upwards 
with his finger, and died. 

What is known as the Geneva version of 
the Bible was a work in which the exiled 
reformers took part, and of which Calvin 
wrote the preface. It is remarkable that 
one of the learned compilers was John 
Bodley, father of the celebrated Sir ‘Thomas 
Bodley, founder of the Bodleian Library, 
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and that Stephens, the printer, who had fled 
from persecution in France, published this 
version ; he was afterwards made one of the 
burgesses of Geneva, and maintained an 
honourable name and reputation. One can- 
not omit mention of Beza, the friend of 
many of the Swiss exiles; nearly all his 
works were printed here, and his name 
stands out conspicuously as the spokesman 
for the reformed Church of France in that 
celebrated conference of Poissy above men- 
tioned. 

Besides, being the home of many noted 
men, Geneva can claim the distinction of 
possessing in her University archives a series 
of letters, from kings of France, theologians, 
writers and politicians, of great interest and 
rarity. Among these, the correspondence 
of Calvin, faint and illegible though the 
writing is, is well known to theological 
students. It was the reformer’s wish that 
these letters should be published, and, after 
many discouragements, they were finally 
translated and edited in 1867 under the 
scholarly care of the late Dr. Jules Bonnet. 
Another name, that of Isaac Casaubon, is 
foremost in Geneva’s roll of fame. Born in 
that city in 1559, he became Professor of 
Greek, and it is related that when his father 
was hiding in a cavern from his persecutors, 
he received from him his first lessons in that 
language. From Montpelier, where he held 
an appointment, Casaubon was promoted by 
Henry IV. to a professorship at Paris. His 
Protestant principles caused him to become 
an object of jealousy, and he lost the 
position. Though disappointed in this pre- 
ferment, he was chosen Royal Library keeper 
in 1603, and on the king’s death came to 
England, when James I. made him a prebend 
of Canterbury and of Westminster. In the 
time-worn cloisters of that classic Abbey 
may be seen a tablet and inscription to this 
foreign scholar and refugee, whose later life 
has closely connected him with our own 
land and its national Church. 

An interval of more than a century brings 
us into contact with one whose world-wide 
renown has attracted many a pilgrim from 
all countries to visit the far-famed home of 
Madame de Stael at the historic chateau of 
Coppet. On the shores of Lake Leman, in 
view of the Savoy Alps, and the still more 
gigantic Mont Blanc, a little distance from 
the snugly-built village, is this chosen spot, 


surrounded by wooded enclosures, with a 
park and garden where shrubs and deep- 
foliaged trees rival each other in clustering 
verdure. Several of the apartments remain 
intact, with the literary souvenirs of its cele- 
brated owner in the library, and its book- 
cases, busts, writing-desks, and pictures which 
have made the house famous for all time. 
Close adjoining the grounds is the last rest- 
ing-place of the illustrious authoress and 
other members of the Necker family. 

With Coppet, much of Madame de Stéel’s 
home life is associated, although she could 
not abandon the political coteries of Paris, 
even on the eve of the Revolution. From 
early youth, she had shown extraordinary 
powers, and it was no unusual thing for her 
to be seen riding a mule from chateau to 
chateau to give lessons. Her charm and 
talents excited enthusiasm in all cultivated 
circles. Society and conversation was a 
need of her nature, she plunged into the 
social vortex of Paris, remaining there to 
the peril of her life, and her narrow escape in 
1790, when the fury of the republican mob 
was raging, is one of the stirring incidents of 
her career. ‘Show me the Rue du Bac,” 
she exclaimed to her friends at Coppet who 
pointed to the resplendent beauties of Lake 
Leman ; “I would gladly live at Paris on a 
hundred francs a year lodged on the fourth 
story.” 

Even her return to that city during the 
reign of Napoleon was fraught with danger 
and romance, and when on account of her 
political views, the Emperor forbade her 
residence in France, her perilous flight to 
Coppet served only to intensify the world- 
wide interest she threw round that Swiss 
retreat, which became like Ferney and 
Weimar, an “ intellectual centre of Europe.” 
Travellers from England, Germany, and 
France, savants and politicians, all flocked 
to the shrine of that writer who “held 
during thirty years the sceptre of intellect 
in Geneva,” and made Coppet a little but 
a radiant world of its own. “Its discus- 
sions, political, philosophic, literary, con- 
ducted with the greatest conversational 
talent of the time, usually began before 
eleven o’clock in the morning at the break- 
fast table, were resumed at dinner, con- 
tinued till supper at eleven o’clock at night, 
and often did not end till after midnight. 
Manuscripts were read, and the best poems 
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of various languages recited, as well as 
dramas acted by the guests.” To our 
countrymen, the visit of Madame de Stiel 
to Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay) the 
gifted diarist and writer, who was then living 
at Norbury Park, near Dorking, is of much 
personal interest. In that picturesque Sur- 
rey home were gathered a group of political 
exiles, who had fled from the French Revo- 
lution, and the meeting of these two remark- 
able women was often the subject of cor- 
respondence in Miss Burney’s celebrated 
“Diary.” Indeed, three letters in English 
written by Madame de Stael to this friend 
in 1793, are said to have been her earliest 
attempts in our language. “ When I learned 
to read English, I began by Milton, to know 
all or renounce all at once.” Miss Burney 
said of Madame de Stiel, “*She is a woman 
of the first abilities, I think, I have ever 
seen. Sheis more in the style of Mrs. Thrale 
than of any other celebrated character ; she 
has infinitely more depth, she exactly re- 
sembles Mrs. Thrale in the ardour and 
warmth of her temper and partialities.” 

Of Madame de Stiel’s entrée in English 
society, political and literary, much has been 
written, and of her ovations by the greatest 
of our land. It is remarkable that in her 
receptions in London she showed her own 
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liberal views, in great contrast to the rigid 
exclusiveness of our nobility.. ‘She only 
required personal merit, in genius, litera- 
ture, or any other good distinctions, for 
admission ; her own hearty and facile man- 
ners enabled her to harmonise the con- 
trasted elements, and by the side of the 
mightiest in aristocratic life was often seen a 
hopeful but humble representative of * Grub 
Street.’ ” 

“ The old chateau, the forest scenery, the 
whole of Coppet, remains as her monument ; 
her native country has yet given her none ; 
but she needs no local memorial.” 

Of different, though great note, is Ferney, 
the home of Voltaire, under the shadow of 
the dark pines of the Jura, and distant some 
five miles from Geneva. Here the author 
lived twenty years, and after describing the 
changes of temperature in Alpine districts, 
he said, “ For five months we see thirty 
leagues of mountain, sand, and precipice ; it 
is Naples in summer, Lapland in winter.” 

Like Coppet, Ferney was the centre of 
great literary work, and John Morley, the 
biographer of Voltaire, remarks, “ A marvel 
how amid so many distractions, the master 
of the house continued to write so many 


pieces, large and small, and hundreds of 
letters, of which seven thousand are in print ;. 

















THE OLD AND NEW TOWNS, WITH ROUSSEAU’S ISLE 
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GENEVA AND ITS MEMORIES 


it is said that Voltaire’s letters were wittier 
than any other in the world.” The hospi- 
tality of the occupant of Ferney was well 
known, and he occasionally remarked, “He 
was tired of being hotel-keeper in general for 
all Europe.” His kindness of heart made 
him the prey to the unprincipled, and “many 
were the hungry adventurers who profited by 
his bounty and then bit the hand that fed 
them.” Unlike Madame de Stiel, Voltaire 
never cared for Paris, though one of his jour- 
neys was a perfect triumphal progress. 

It is said that at Dijon there were persons 
of distinction who dressed themselves as 
waiters that they might serve him at supper 
and see him by this stratagem. At another 
time, while the horses were changing, the 
* whole town crowded about the carriage, so 
that Voltaire was forced for some time to 
lock himself in the room of the inn.” 

In 1770, Dr. Burney visited Ferney, and 
his anxiety to see the illustrious owner was 
very intense. On his reaching the house, the 
servants told our traveller that their master 
was seventy-six years old, “but he studies 
ten hours every day, writes constantly with- 
out spectacles, and walks out a mile or two.” 

The meeting of the authors must have been 
remarkable. After the exchange of courtesies, 
Voltaire said, “‘ You see a very old man, who 
makes a great effort to have the honour of 
seeing you.” 

Among Alpine scenes, for which Voltaire 
had a strong love, he passed his best years, 
diversified by a visit to England and a 
journey to Paris in 1778, whither the aged 
writer went to see his last tragedy acted, and 
where his fatal illness overtook him. 

We cannot leave the shores of Lake Leman 
without thinking of the benevolent Madame 
Guyon, who lived at Thonon, on the Savoy 
side, and whose life was varied by many 
strange trials and contrasts. 

Thrown, in early life, among the hollow 
circles of Louis XIV.’s Court, and then 
abandoning it for the counsel of spiritual 
advisers, this remarkable woman began her 
work of charity when living at Gex, the 
little border town under the very ridge of 
the far-stretching Jura. Sad to relate, that 
persecuted for taking the open Bible for her 
authority and not the priest or the friar, the 
bishop of the diocese ordered Madame Guyon 
to quit Gex and retire to Turin. 

On leaving that place for Grenoble, she 
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there began her commentaries on the Bible 
and her famous book on “ Prayer,” but on 
her arrival in Paris, in 1686, the king’s 
intolerance condemned her to solitary im- 
prisonment. Here, troubled in mind and 
suffering, she composed a “ cantique,” trans- 
lated into the well-known lines that seem to 
recall the spirit of those who, in our own 
land, for conscience’ sake, suffered long in 
the gloomy Tower of London. 


“A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air, 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there ; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases Thee.” 

On her releasefrom prison, Madame Guyon 
went to St. Cyr, afterwards meeting with Bos- 
suet, who, through the malice of her enemies, 
condemned her writings. After four years’ 
imprisonment in the Bastille, she was only 
released when infirm, and even then she 
was interdicted as to her movements. She 
died in 1717, but Geneva’s lakeside will 
always claim the brightest days of Madame 
Guyon’s life and good deeds. Gex has another 
memory, in having been a place of refuge 
to those driven from France after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 

In the deep recesses of the neighbouring 
mountains it was usual to hold services and 
sermons, and very impressive must have been 
those gatherings when some well-known chant 
or old French hymn, fashioned after the man- 
ner of Clement Marot, made the scene all the 
more striking amid those pine woods so gra- 
phically described by Miss Betham Edwards, 
the gifted writer on France and its people. 

*‘ Next to the sea, the pine forest is, to 
my thinking, the sublimest of nature’s handi- 
works. Nothing can lessen, nothing can en- 
large such grandeur. Seaand pine forest are 
the same, alike in thunder-cloud or under a 
serene sky—summer and winter, lightning 
and rain, we can hardly add by a hair’s 
breadth to the profundity of the impression 
they produce.” 

Within our own times the well-known 
name of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné lives ever in 
Genevese annals ; for several years the leader 
in all religious-historical movements, his 
memory has been rightly honoured by placing 
a marble bust in the “Salle de la Reforma- 
tion,” a building used for large meetings and 
conferences, which have tended to preserve 
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the old spirit and liberal thought character- We cannot, in imagination, have entered 
istic of that city. the homes or followed the lives of those who 
In the person of his son, the Rev. C. Merle made Geneva famous, without perceiving how 
D’Aubigné, a pastor at Liége, is transmitted greatly, religious liberty, combined with a 
the scholarship and zeal which made the generous charity, contributed to the past, and 
author of the “ Reformation ” famous in all _ still sustains, the importance of this fine his- 
Europe. toric city. 
7 » so 
MY WISH 
Tf but for one brief day my soul might roam 
In bird-form through the spaces of the air, 
And hover on still wings above the foam, 
And see more clearly what the hill-tops wear: 
If I might feel the great wind’s mighty wings 
Upbearing me, until I touched the clouds, 
Until the silence whispered, and the things 
Of earth were blurred beneath the filmy shrouds: 
If I might see the dawn grow white, and scent 
The upward breath of all the wild-wood flowers, 
And fly at eve across that purple rent 
Of darkening valley, with unfailing powers : 
How would a longing of my life be stilled, 
And childhooa’s lonely dreaming be fufilled ! 
R. of 
se 
OLDS" ste 
by 
SALISBURY PALACE th 
in 
By tHe Rev. Precentor VENABLES, M.A. is 
Li 
CONCLUDING PAPER ac 
E pass from the peaceful first-appointed stay there long enough to = 
times of Jewel to the fierce repair the damage. The succession was we 
storm of the Great Rebellion, rapid. Translation and death gave the he 
during which the palace palace no fewer than four occupants in a 
seems to have gone through seven years. The first of these was Hum- tif 
many hands, and to have phrey Henchman (1660-1663), the friend 
suffered mutilation and degradation from each of George Herbert and John Evelyn, known - 
successive occupant. At one time it was in his day as “an eminent example of ee 
bought by one Van Ling, a Dutch tailor. primitive Christianity ;” a staunch loyalist Pm 
Beauchamp’s grand hall had been already dis- too, who watched over Charles II.’s safety Sa 
mantled, little more than the walls being when in hiding near Salisbury after the battle pa 
left ; and the rest of the fabric had suffered of Worcester, and afteramidnight visit to Stone- I 
grievously. Van Ling converted what was henge, set him on his way to Brighton, whence ” 
still habitable into an inn, breaking a way he set sail for the Continent. _Henchman’s 
through the Close wall for the easier access of first care was for the chapel, which had been + tic 
the market folks and other travellers coming desecrated and put to profane uses during tio 
from the west. The Restoration bishops the Dutch tailor’s occupation. This he “ re- us 
inherited a half-ruingd home nor did the _ stored and perfected, and to purge it entirely pat 
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THE PALACE FROM THE SOUTH 


of the Puritan taint, consecrated it to the 
service of God.* Any other works of re- 
storation he may have proposed, were stopped 
by his translation to London within less 
than three years (1663-1665). A pleasing 
incident in the episcopate of this good man 
is recorded in the delightful memoirs of 
Lady Fanshawe. She with her children was 
accompanying Sir Richard, who was on his 
way to Portugal in 1662, charged with an 
important embassy. Halting at Salisbury, she 
writes, “ My husband and I and our children 
begged a blessing of the bishop at his own 
house,” which was graciously granted, and for- 
tified the ambassador for his difficult office. 
Shorter still was the episcopate of his 
successor, Bishop Earle (1663-1665), the 
sub-tutor of Charles II. and his companion 
in exile—“ one,” writes Clarendon, “of the 
few excellent men who never had and never 
could have an enemy,” who died of the 
plague while attending his royal master and 


* It is not certain whether this was the first consecra- 
tion of the chapel, or a re-consecration, after its desecra- 
tion by its Puritan masters. Domestic chapels were not 
usually consecrated in the Middle Ages. The chapels 
of several of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
remained unconsecrated till the sixteenth century. 


the court at Oxford; while that of Bishop 
Hyde (1665-1667) was of even briefer 
duration. It was reserved for Bishop Seth 
Ward (1667-1689), during his more than 
twenty years’ episcopate, to restore the palace 
thoroughly, and make it a house worthy of so 
dignified a See. If Ward’s rule was not a 
peaceful one, if his intolerance of any depar- 
ture from the letter of the Act of Uniformity, 
and the strictness and severity with which he 
enforced the penal laws against those who 
infringed it, silenced many godly preachers, 
and, according to Calamy, “ drove hundreds 
from their families and their trades,” the 
palace of Salisbury is a lasting monument 
of a well-directed endeavour to repair the 
devastations of the recent political and 
ecclesiastical tempest. By him the whole 
of the central and the eastern part of the 
palace, from Bishop Poore’s hall and Bishop 
Beauchamp’s dining-room and the chapel 
above it, was entirely remodelled and, in a 
great part, rebuilt. ‘The long low south front, 
with its gabled dormers, picturesquely break- 
ing the roof, and the range of tall windows 
looking out on Bishop Denison’s pretty flower 
garden, is his work. ‘To him also belongs 
the conversion of the fragments of Bishop 
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Beauchamp’s dining-hall into bed-chambers 
approached by a noble double-flighted oak 
staircase leading to an open gallery. Though 
carried out by Bishop Ward, only a portion 
of the cost was actually defrayed by him. 
The greater part of the expense was charged 
to his predecessors since the Restoration, in 
proportion to their receipts. Ward, however, 
as the doer of the work, not unnaturally took 
the credit of it ; and his own arms, encircled 
by the Garter, put up by himself, with the 
date, 1674, over the door of the recessed 
north front of his building, picturesquely 
chequered in different materials, visibly sub- 
stantiate the claim. 

After Seth Ward the chief builders have 
been Bishop Sherlock (1734-1748) and 
Bishop Shute Barrington (1782-1791). 
Sherlock added a library, now the dining- 
room, projecting into the garden at the 
south-east corner, attached to and ap- 
proached through Bishop Poore’s camera 
and on a level with it. He also modernised 
and ceiled the same prelate’s dining-hall, 
which received its present stately Venetian 
windows and rich decorations from Bishop 
Barrington (1782-1791), by whom it was 
turned into the great drawing-room. Bar- 
rington completely remodelled the palace 
and threw light into its interior. Before his 
time it is described as “one of the most 
gloomy mansions that could be imagined.” 
Sherlock’s library having become the dining- 
room, Beauchamp’s old _ dining-parlour, 
beneath the chapel, was converted into an 
entrance hall. He also largely increased 
the number of bedrooms, utilising for this 
purpose the shell of Beauchamp’s magni- 
ficent hall, to the destruction of Seth Ward’s 
open gallery but greatly to the advantage of 
the palace as a family residence ; and built 
a new kitchen and offices more conveniently 
situated for the new dining-room. Happily 
Wyatt, who was then engaged in his destruc- 
tive work at the cathedral, was not em- 
ployed at the palace. That fate was reserved 
for Auckland Castle, which, on Barrington’s 
translation to Durham, completely lost its 
ancient character under his reforming hand. 
Barrington’s work is modest and good, with 
the exception of a fantastic pseudo-Gothic 
porch at the new chief entrance, which dis- 
figures the exterior. The only subsequent 
works to be mentioned are Bishop Hamil- 
ton’s chapel bell-turret, which pleasingly 
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breaks the long low mass of the palace; 
and the restoration of the undercroft of 
3ishop Poore’s hall by the present bishop, 
to which reference has already been made. 
As “the key of the West,” the city of 
Salisbury is connected with many important 
historical events, of some of which the 
palace was the scene. Parliaments were 
held at Salisbury, and the city was honoured 
by many royal visits from Edward I. and his 
Queen, more than once from Henry VI. and 
Margaret of Anjou ; from Richard III. (for 
the execution by martial law of “the deep- 
revolving, witty Buckingham”) ; from Henry 
VII., and VIII.; from Edward VI. on his 
southern progress in the summer of 1551, 
after his feeble health had suffered from 
measles and small-pox, and in 1574 from 
Elizabeth ; but whether these sovereigns 
were received at the palace or in “the 
King’s House” in the Close is not definitely 
stated. James I., however, on his repeated 
visits to Salisbury, was usually the bishop’s 
guest. He came here first in 1603, im- 
mediately after his coronation, with his 
queen and Prince Henry, and was enter- 
tained for three days by Bishop Cotton, 
and attended divine service in the cathedral 
on All Saints’ Day. Salisbury itself pleased 
James much, while the freedom from courtly 
restraint and the nearness of the New Forest 
for his favourite pastime of the chase were 
additional attractions. He came again and 
again, until his visits grew burdensome both 
to the city and to the bishop, and they were 
not sorry when these costly receptions came 
to anend. James used the palace hall as 
his **Chamber of State,” where on several 
occasions he conferred orders of knighthood, 
and on August 2nd, 1618, created Viscount 
Lisle, Earl of Leicester, and Lord Compton, 
Earl of Northampton. The ceremony was 
an elaborate one. The hall was hung with 
arras, and a “cloth of estate” set up. After 
the creation supper was served in the great 
chamber, the peers present wearing their 
robes and coronets. James’s final visit was 
in 1623, during the romantic expedition of 
Prince Charles and Buckingham to Madrid 
to woo the Infanta. He held audiences in 
the palace with the Spanish Ambassadors, 
who were pressing for an assurance of 
religious liberty for Roman Catholics, and 
rendering themselves universally unpopular 
by their haughtiness and greed. Davenant 
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was then bishop, a man of whom it has been 
justly said that “ piety and sound learning 
were united to a degree perhaps rarely 
excelled.” To him, from his very pro- 
nounced anti-Romish feelings, such a nego- 
tiation must have been very distasteful, and 
few can have rejoiced more when the return 
of the Prince proved it futile. It was from 
the palace the doting monarch wrote to his 
‘sweet Steenie,” “If ye haste not home, ye 
will never see me more. My extreme long- 
ing will kill me.” Two years later, a few 
months after his ill-starred marriage to 
Henrietta Maria, Charles, after inspecting 
the fleet then starting from Plymouth on 
the disastrous expedition to Cadiz, himself 
visited Salis- 
bury, but in 
such pecu- 
niary straits 
that he was 
forced to bor- 
row £1000 
of the city. 
Davenant was 
still bishop, 
and he met the 
demand of the 
king for the 
use of the pal- 
ace for Blain- 
ville, the new 
French Am- 
bassador, with 
a respectful 
but firm refusal. At the councils held here the 
removal of Bishop Williams from the Lord 
Keepership was forced on the king by the 
persistent enmity of Buckingham. It was a 
disastrous act. With Williams, in Mr. 
Rawson Gardiner’s words, “worldly wis- 
dom departed from the counsels of Charles, 
and the first step was taken towards the 
disaster in which the reign ended.” Charles 
was here again in 1632, attending the daily 
services of the cathedral, in the choir of 
which Fuller, then one of the prebendaries, 
records that he “had the honour of. seeing 
his majesty solemnly heal,” ze. touch for the 
king’s evil. 

After the Great Rebellion, the Common- 
wealth, and the Restoration, we come to the 
Revolution, of one of the final acts of which 
the palace was the scene. On hearing of the 
landing of William of Orange at Torbay, in 
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November, 1688, James II. hastened down 
to Salisbury as the centre of his proposed 
military operations to check the invader. 
Bishop Seth Ward, now broken down both 
in body and mind, had left Salisbury, and 
the vacant palace was occupied by the king, 
crowds accompanying him to its very doors 
with loud demonstrations of loyalty. An act 
of infatuated bigotry on the king’s part turned 
the tide. When the Protestant chaplain, 
who attended him, went to the chapel for the 
daily service of the English church he found it 
already pre-occupied by Romish priests. The 
chaplain (his name deserves record—it was 
Knightly Chetwood) at once courageously 
demanded their removal. Ifthis was not done 
he would throw 
up his chap- 
laincy. After 
some hesitation 
James yielded, 
but, as usual, 
reluctantly and 
too late. The 
service was 
performed to 
a crowded and 
enthusiastic 
congregation, 
the soldiers on 
whom the king 
was relying to 
maintain his 
throne de- 
claring that 
they would lay down their lives for the 
Church of England. This was the beginning 
of the end. The unhappy king was sur- 
rounded by traitors. His leading officers 
were already meditating desertion to the 
enemy. To quote Macaulay’s spirited nar- 
rative, “ Churchill advised the king to visit 
Warminster and inspect the troops stationed 
there. James assented, and his coach was 
at the door of the palace when his nose be- 
gan to bleed violently. He was forced to 
postpone his expedition and to put himself 
under medical treatment. Three days 
elapsed before the hemorrhage could be 
subdued, and during these three days alarm- 
ing rumours reached his ears.” One after 
another his adherents disappeared. ‘The 
treachery of Churchill’s advice flashed upon 
him. William was approaching. Salisbury 
was no longer safe. On November 22nd he 
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fled with all speed to Windsor, and thence 
to London, and so down the Thames. A 
fortnight later William entered Salisbury and 
was received by the fickle mob with tumul- 
tuous joy, and was in his turn ceremoniously 
escorted to the palace, where he slept for one 
night, that of December 4th, and then pressed 
on to Oxford. 

After these great events, which give the 
palace of Salisbury a conspicuous place in 
our national history, the prosaic visits of a 
Hanoverian sovereign hardly warrant notice. 
We may, however, mention that George III. 
was for many years a regular visitor at the 
palace, making it his halting-place on his 
way to Weymouth, and that his grand- 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, was the 
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guest of Bishop Fisher, when returning from 
the same watering-place, and was “ enter- 
tained in the palace with a select party and 
a concert of vocal music.” It is more in- 
teresting to record that our present queen 
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when an infant of a few months old, passed 
two nights, December 2oth and 21st, 1819, 
beneath the palace roof. Her parents, the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, were on their 
way to Sidmouth, where the Duke caught a 
chill, and on the 23rd of the following 
January breathed his last. 

The chief architectural features of the 
palace have already come under review in 
tracing its history. Mr. Ansted’s charming 
illustrations will give a better idea of its 
external appearance than any lengthened 
description. The main features of the north 
or entrance front are Bishop Beauchamp’s 
stately gateway tower and the projecting 
block of building, ascribed to the same pre- 
late, containing the chapel above and the old 

dining-room, now the vestibule, below. 

The east front, towards the garden and 

the lake, though possessing no marked 

architectural features, is one of ex- 
ceeding picturesqueness from its irregu- 
larity. Beginning at the west corner, 
first comes Bishop Sherlock’s gabled 
library, its whole length in advance of the 
main building ; next comes Bishop Poore’s 

“camera,” gabling sharply east and west. 

After this is the broad gable of Bishop 

Poore’s hall, with Bishop Barrington’s wide 

Venetian window. This is succeeded by 

Seth Ward’s long low building, with its 

high pointed red roof, containing the family 

rooms. At the extreme east end, retiring 
to the north, is the mutilated shell of 

Beauchamp’s hall. The grey walls of the 

long broken building are covered with 

magnificent magnolias, with their glossy 
leaves and odorous large creamy cups and 
trunks of great thickness, pomegranates 
with their blood-red blossoms, climbing 
roses of every sort and kind, and other 
creepers flourishing with the utmost luxu- 
riance in the mild moist air of the Close. 

Bishop Denison’s pretty flower-garden 

forms a fringe to the well-wooded park 

beyond ; an ideal place for a pastoral 


play, such as has been sometimes 
performed there. ‘The trees to the north 
of the house are magnificent; tall 


elms, towering chestnuts, huge cedars 
with their broad branches sweeping the 
smoothly shaven lawns, with the richly toned 
walls of the cathedral and its chapter-house 
behind, and the exquisite spire shooting up 
into the sky. The whole forms a scene of 
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almost ideal beauty, which, once seen, lives 
for ever in the thankful memory. 

In the interior, the chapel is the apartment 
most worth notice. It is, as we have said, 
on the first-floor, and is approached by a 
steep flight of steps from the corridor. 
Though its architectural character is not 
striking, it is a very pleasing apartment, 
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made more attractive by its well-designed 
furniture and decorations, some of which 
have been transferred from the chapel of the 
present bishop’s father, the late Bishop of 
Lincoln, at Riseholme. There are windows 
only to the north and east, the last-named 
filled with very painfully coloured glass. 
The blank south wall is ornamented with a 
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THE NORTH FRONT 


very pleasing series of designs for frescoes 
executed by Miss Edith Moberly, after Fra 
Angelico, representing the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Visit of the Magi, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, and the Flight into 
Egypt. The carved alabaster reredos is a 
gift of Mrs. Sidney Lear, dedicated “to the 
sweet memory” of her husband, the beloved 
chaplain of Bishop Hamilton. There is 
good oak screen-work of two dates at the 
west end. The ceiling is low and panelled, 
the ribs probably of the same date as the 
walls. An undying interest is imparted to 
this chapel by the ordination to the diaconate 
by Bishop Talbot, October 28, 1718, of 
Joseph Butler, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, 
and then of Durham, the author of the 
“ Analogy.” Butler was a native of Wantage, 
in Berkshire, then included in the diocese 
of Salisbury. He was ordained quite alone, 
and in less than two months was admitted to 
the priesthood by the same bishop, at St. 
James’ Church, Westminster, on St. ‘Thomas’ 
Day. The other chief rooms, the great 
drawing-room and dining-room, though noble 


and well-proportioned apartments, are too 
XXIV—14 


completely modernised to merit description. 
They contain a very interesting series of 
episcopal portraits, mostly originals, from 
Jewel to Moberly, to which those of Davenant 
and Earle, two of the most notable occupants 
of the See, have been recently added by the 
present bishop. ‘There is also an interesting 
portrait of Henry Lawes, the musician, the 
friend of Milton, whose “tuneful and wel! 
measured song” is commemorated by him in 
his thirteenth sonnet as having 


‘* First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent,” 


and who was the son of a vicar-choral of 
the cathedral. 

[For the architectural history of the palace, 
and for many historical details, the writer of 
the article is indebted to a lecture by the 
present bishop, Dr. John Wordsworth, delli- 
vered at the Blackmore Museum, 27th 
January, 1890, supplemented by the architec- 
tural notes of Mr, J. Arthur Reeve (by whom 
the undercroft of Bishop Poore’s Hall has been 
so successfully restored), published in vol. xxv. 
of the Wilts Archeological Magazine.] 











WOMEN IN THE 


MISSION FIELD 


By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A, Morninc PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


I. ANNA HINDERER 


=\HE tide of interest in foreign 
7 missions has largely drifted 
away from the West Coast of 
Africa. The peculiarromance 
of work in the depths of the 
Chinese Empire or amidst 
the quick-witted Japanese; the extended 
opportunities for Zenana work in India; the 
direction of the public mind towards East 
and South African problems; the greater 
accessibility of the people in the Bible lands 
of the East—these and other influences 
have combined to depose West Africa from 
the pride of place it once enjoyed as the 
scene of missionary labours holding an 
almost unique claim upon the sympathy of 
Great Britain. It is no part of my purpose 
here to show how worthy West African 
missions still are of the closest attention and 
the warmest support. On the contrary, I 
wish to deal with a period which, in the 
rapid advance of missionary affairs, is now 
becoming ancient history; but with a per- 
sonality which, however many consecrated 
women may hereafter give their lives to 
Africa, should never be forgotten amongst 
them. The period is the early history of 
the Church Missionary Society Yoruba Mis- 
sion ; the woman is Anna Hinderer. 

There are good and sufficient reasons why 
the Yoruba country should still claim our 
attention. It lies upon the Bight of Benin, 
between Dahomey and the Niger Territory. 
The sea-board is of evil memory. Here was 
that slave-coast from which the natives were 
so long exported as an article of commerce. 
Here the slaver had wrought such mischief 
that the country inland had been left as bare 
as though an invading army had carried fire 
and sword everywhere. In the Egba dis- 
tricts, within a comparatively small circle, 
some three hundred towns had been laid 
waste in fifty years. Such desolation, the 
fruit of a policy for which we can never hold 
ourselves blameless, gives the country one 
claim upon our notice. In the vigorous 
resistance of the Yoruba people to the pro- 
gress of the Mohammedan power.and faith 





we have another claim. If a third reason 
be wanted, it may be found in the fact that 
missionary enterprise was undertaken there 
as a direct result of our own efforts to 
destroy the slave trade. Natives of the 
Yoruba country, put ashore from captured 
slavers at Sierra Leone, drifted back to their 
own land; and some of these, who had 
accepted Christianity, asked that mission- 
aries might be sent to Abeokuta. 

On October 14, 1852, there was a wed- 
ding at the old parish church of Lowestoft. 
It was obviously an event of more than 
common interest. The church was crowded. 
School-children lined the path from the 
gate; the whole place seemed astir. The 
bridegroom was a certain David Hinderer, 
of Schorndorf, Wurtemburg; one of those 
faithful men whom Germany gave to the 
service of our foreign missions, when recruits 
were less readily found at home than they 
are to-day. The bride was Anna Martin. 
Born at Hempnall, Norfolk, on March 109, 
1827, she was from her childhood under 
religious convictions. She lost her mother 
in early life, but at the age of twelve went 
to live at Lowestoft, where she afterwards 
found a home in the Vicarage. The in- 
cumbent, the Rev. Francis Cunningham, was 
a man of deep spirituality, and his wife was 
a sister of Mrs. Fry. In the atmosphere of 
this home the faith of Anna Martin grew, 
and found an outlet in such good works as 
the routine of the parish permitted. Un- 
consciously she was preparing for the work 
of her life. The class of ragged children, 
which, when a girl of fourteen, she gathered, 
grew into a school of 200. She had from 
childhood wished to be a missionary, but 
this aspiration did not keep her from work- 
ing contentedly at home. 

Then Mr. Hinderer came upon the scene. 
He had the very tale to tell likely to enlist 
at once the warmest sympathy of such a 
woman. He had been to Abeokuta, that 
great city built by Egba refugees from the 
ruined towns of their district. He had 
penetrated to Ibadan—another cityof 100,000 
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souls—and, as the first white visitor, had 
been received with distinction. He could 
tell of the early labours of Samuel Crowther 
—himself torn from the Yoruba country as 
a slave, afterwards to become a bishop—and 
of such progress that in three years there 
were 500 regular hearers, 80 communicants, 
and 200 candidates for baptism. The 
interest of Anna Martin in such a story as 
this was just as natural and as sincere as 
her work amongst the poor of Lowestoft. 
It is little wonder that when Mr. Hinderer 
asked her to be his wife, his hand seemed 
to open up the very path she had desired. 

The newly-married pair enjoyed a honey- 
moon of seven weeks’ duration, before they 
left for Africa. The voyage was trying, but 
on Christmas Eve Mrs. Hinderer had set 
foot on African soil, and met some of the 
natives to whom her husband had minis- 
tered. There was a welcome, too, of 
another order. In three weeks Mrs. Hin- 
derer was down with the fever—“a sharp 
attack,” but not a long one. As soon as 
her strength began to return they started 
from Lagos up the River Ogun in canoes 
for Abeokuta. The woman, tenderly reared 
at home, was at once plunged into the hard- 
ships of pioneer life. ‘They slept in a tent 
pitched now in a village and now on a sand- 
bank by the river side. There the fires kept 
off the wild beasts, but the insects often 
made sleep impossible. 

Arrived at Abeokuta, and at the house 
there set apart for them, Mrs. Hinderer 
made the acquaintance of the white ant and 
of “spiders as large as the palm of your 
hand,” with many other things whereof the 
feminine mind customarily goes in some 
dread. The immediate result of the journey 
was a return of the fever, and then, as she 
wrote, “when I could hardly lift my hand to 
my head from weakness,” Mr. Hinderer 
also fell ill. Soon after his recovery he had 
to leave his young wife at Abeokuta, whilst 
he went to Ibadan to arrange for their 
removal thither. She felt the isolation, but 
looked forward happily to Ibadan— ‘a 
stronghold of the enemy, of war and slavery.” 
There the chiefs promised the white man 
protection and religious toleration for their 
own people. They went, but with the 
shadow of death overhanging the mission, 
for two of the party who had sailed with 
them from England succumbed to fever. 
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Their arrival was greeted by the people 
with every sign of joy, and the appearance 
of a white woman was then an event of such 
extraordinary interest that the people’s 
curiosity was often embarrassing. The 
mission-house afforded them one long room, 
30 feet by 6; the roof was not water-tight ; 
the grass harboured strangers whose com- 
pany was most unwelcome. More fever 
soon appeared; then inflammation of the 
lungs. But as soon as convalescence came 
the young wife was at once at work again 
amongst the native women and children. 

Evidences of the evil wrought by the 
slave-trade of course abounded. One in- 
cident described by Mrs. Hinderer in 1854 
is sadly characteristic. ‘Two native converts 
found by the way-side “a little boy, not 
three years old, looking cold, starved, and 
filthy ; they went towards the poor little 
thing, who said ‘Era mi—buy me, buy me ; 
I want to go home with you.’ His master 
was gone to war; his parents sold. All 
the food he got would be a bit of agide, or 
corn, which would be thrown to him by 
passers-by, as you would to a fowl. Olabi 
talked with the people, but they only said 
they couldn’t help it, and wondered any one 
should care about a little slave-boy.” The 
pity is that over so much of Africa incidents 
of this nature may still occur. 

Yet another trial came, in the rigorous 
persecution of converts. The missionaries 
enjoyed liberty, but the friends of converts 
resorted to primitive methods of discourag- 
ing Christianity. One young wife was 
beaten, stoned, and otherwise “evilly used 
for six months. She then fled to Abeo- 
kuta,” and, wrote Mrs. Hinderer, “the 
history of her journey is little short of a 
miracle.” Others endured under the whip, 
the rope, the chain, and bribes. They all 
found their chief comforter in the mission- 
ary’s wife, whose letters abound in accounts 
of the sufferings, patience, and perseverance 
of younger converts. 

In 1856 Mrs. Hinderer came home to 
England with her husband. Both were in 
bad health, and the captairi’s parting words 
to her were the reminder, “You must not 
come to sea again ; it cannot be your duty ; 
a few more voyages must kill you.” ‘They 
returned, nevertheless, to Africa in the 
following year. ‘They reached Ibadan in 
excellent health, and were warmly welcomed 
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by their people. The children, Mrs. Hin- 
derer’s especial care, were all well. 

The old work was resumed with eager- 
ness ; but the fever speedily returned. Yet 
as soon as convalescence came, she was 
about again, reasoning with the mothers, 
ruling and teaching the little ones, taking in 
some new child deserted by its parents, 
caring for the sick, and tenderly soothing 
the last hours of some waif, who would 
otherwise have been left to the mercies of 
the pigs and the vultures. The marvellous 
way in which African boys and girls were 
under her care subdued and taught, reveals 
a depth of patience and a personal fascina- 
tion which all who have struggled with 
children will know how to estimate. In a 
letter to some Sunday-school children at 
home, she explained what the care of her 
young pupils meant. No nurse in the 
average English household could have 
worked as hard every morning as_ the 
tenderly reared Mrs. Hinderer. Little 
wonder that she could write, “I get so tired 
by half-past eight that often I do not want 
any breakfast.” Tasks of honest drudgery 
largely filled the missionary’s day, but they 
were discharged with the clear understanding 
—which might be more generally grasped at 
home—that they were as much a part of her 
ministry as more directly evangelistic work. 

More serious anxieties were, however, at 
hand. Early in 1860, husband and wife 
visited Abeokuta. They found it threatened 
by attack from the bloodthirsty King of 
Dahomey, and returned in haste to their 
own people, over whom the shadow of war 
would also hang. The road was desolate ; 
attack at any moment possible. War had 
also broken out between the chiefs of 
Ibadan and those of Ijaye, a neighbouring 
town to the north. There was nothing un- 
usual in the perils through which they were 
about to pass. The fierce warriors of 
Dahomey were in the habit of invading the 
Egba country at frequent intervals. Seven 
times between 1851 and 1876 they carried 
fire and sword through the land. On those 
occasions they were wont to give particular 
attention in the way of torture to any native 
Christian captives. But the inter-tribal wars 
had been no less disastrous, and it was as 
a result of these that some years of peculiar 
anxiety and trial were to fall upon Mrs. 
Hinderer and her husband. 


The rival chiefs were demanding each 
others’ heads; their followers were kidnap- 
ping for slavery as many of the other side 
as could be seized; a human sacrifice was 
offered in Ibadan; and all was turmoil. 
The general result to Mr. and Mrs. Hin- 
derer was that for four years they were shut 
up in Ibadan. The way was at first open 
for retirement to the coast; but they 
resolved to remain by their converts. The 
isolation was trying. Letters and stores 
could come but rarely, and no communica- 
tion was possible with other missionaries in 
the country. The war had the effect of 
keeping away the traders, who would ex- 
change gold for cowries, and the household 
at Ibadan began to be in want, although 
owing much to the kindness of the converts. 
Then Mr. Hinderer with two boys (no men 
would risk the journey), made an adventur- 
ous journey to Lagos. He purchased pro- 
visions, but the caravan was attacked, and 
little more than one load reached Ibadan. 
He himself returned later, with all the more 
caution, because a price had been set on his. 
head. The wife’s anxiety during his absence 
can be well understood. ‘I was weary and 
nearly sick with watching,” she wrote, one 
day, “as I could not tell whether he was 
living or had fallen into the cruel hands of 
our enemies.” But even then she was sus- 
tained by the faith and sympathy of the 
Christians around her. 

Mr. Hinderer’s return did not bring the 
relief he had sought. The natives offered 
them occasional gifts, and for the rest they 
were glad to sell their things—a cloak, and 
other personal belongings. In January 1862 
Mrs. Hinderer wrote: ‘ My last pair of shoes 
are on my feet, and my clothes are so worn 
and so few that if the war does not end 
soon I shall have to come to a country 
cloth and roll up like a native.” In the 
meantime the health of both was bad; their 
medicines were exhausted ; and still the war 
went on. Her diary contains entries such 
as these :—‘ We sold a counterpane, and a 
few yards of damask which had been over- 
looked by us; so that we indulge every now 
and then in one hundred cowries’ worth of 
meat (about one pennyworth), and such a 
morsel seems like a little feast to us in these 
days.” 

Privation pressed in other ways. The 








girls’ sewing-class had to cease; the needles. 
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and cotton were gone. Mr. Hinderer’s 
translational work had to be done on scraps 
of paper from books eaten by white ants, 
and on a few precious fly-leaves. There 
were no books, of course, to give the converts. 
Yet at the end of 1864 she could write of 
themselves as “much cheered and com- 
forted” by the examination of their people. 

It was not until 1865 that relief came. 
One night in the April of that year Captain 
Maxwell arrived unexpectedly from Lagos. 
With a few chosen men he had cut a new 
way through the bush. He urged immediate 
departure, and, in seven hours after his arrival, 
Mrs. Hinderer said “good-bye” to her hus- 
band (who remained at his post), and started 
for the perilous journey down to Lagos. By 
forced marches they did the six days’ journey 
in three, and, after many alarms, reached 
Lagos, safe but exhausted. 

In May 1865 Mrs. Hinderer sailed for 
England, where she was afterwards rejoined 
by her husband; in the October of the 
following year they returned to Africa. Mrs. 
Hinderer was speedily down with fever, but 
was soon engrossed once more in work 
amongst her women and children. But the 
close of the year 1867 was to bring a 
renewal of the old anxieties. At Abeokuta, 
as the result of an agitation got up against 
the white men, the Europeans had been 
expelled, because they were Europeans, and 
not because they were missionaries. ‘The 
chiefs of Ibadan were urged to carry out the 
same policy, but refused. The answer was 
the closing once more of the road to the 
coast. During the years 1867 and 1868 
Mrs. Hinderer’s health was again seriously 
impaired, and it began to dawn upon her 
that the work to which she had so joyfully 
given herself in 1852 was beyond her 
strength. Repeated attacks of fever, severe 
privation, extreme anxiety, and hard work 
had told upon her. Many whom she had 
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known had succumbed in the field; she 
herself was still alive, but endurance seemed 
to have reached its limit. At last the 
decision came. Early in 1869 an attack of 
sickness of unusual severity made it impera- 
tive that, if her life was to be spared, she 
should return to England. Mr. Hinderer 
remained in Africa ; his wife returned home. 

Those seventeen years had wrought a 
change in the bright young wife. A 
humble friend at Lowestoft, to whose loving 
care in childhood Mrs. Hinderer owed 
much, failed to recognise the visitor who 
came to see her. ‘My opinion is, dear,” 
said the old woman, with privileged frank- 
ness, when her visitor had made herself known, 
“that you are booked, and not long for this 
world.” And others had sadly reached the 
same conclusion. Amongst other marks of 
her African campaign Mrs. Hinderer lost the 
use of one eye; the oculist expressed the 
opinion that a little longer sojourn in 
Africa would have ended in total blindness. 
But though shattered she was still bright and 
in her way full of good works. “I saw 
much of her at that time,” wrote a friend, 
quoted in the book which contains Mrs. 
Hinderer’s letters,* “the same characteristics 
were there, faith, earnestness, brightness, 
cheerfulness, unselfishness. She told African 
tales to factory girls, spoke of dangers and 
toils and triumphs to listeners at a mothers’ 
meeting. . . . . Yet she was fading.” After 
much suffering she died on June 6, 1870. 

A generation born since Mrs. Hinderer’s 
death is now sending its women workers to 
the mission-field. ‘They can have no brighter 
example of courage, faith, patience and 
industry than may be gathered from the life 
of Anna Hinderer. 


* “Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country.” With an 
Introduction by Archdeacon HONE. London: Seeley, 
Jackson and Halliday. 1872. 











THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE 


* THE COMRADE CHRIST” 


By a LAYMAN 


@>\OTWITHSTANDING all we 
% have heard and read of the 
life of our Lord on earth, 
we find ourselves baffled in 
our attempt to realise His 
humanity alone. We can- 
not conceive of Him as one of ourselves, as 
one of our family, as one of the friends who 
are dear to us, and whom we honour as well 
as love. Many devout people would indeed 
shrink from any such attempt to reduce the 
Lord of Life to our own low and sinful level ; 
it would appear to them a desecration, a sort 
of sacrilege ; and yet can we doubt that all 
the details of the human life of Christ pre- 
served in the Gospels were preserved for the 
express purpose that we might be able to 
form for ourselves some picture of what He 
actually was while on earth, that we might 
have the means of understanding His human 
nature and character, and of finding in His 
conduct a model for our own in the ordinary 
circumstances of everyday existence? The 
danger of regarding and speaking of the 
human aspect of the Lord with levity or 
irreverence is, after all, more imaginary than 
real. The disciples who loved Him best 
and knew Him longest, who were most 
familiar with Him in everyday intercourse, 
never failed in their attitude of veneration. 
Intimate as they were with all the unreserve 
of the closest companionship, He was always 
“Lord” and “ Master” to them. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that it is not 
easy in all cases to find for the expression of 
certain ideas words which can be applied to 
Christ without causing some feeling of doubt 
and uneasiness. Still, if these words are, 
after all, a true and accurate representation 
of facts recorded in the Gospels, where is the 
just cause for offence ? 

It is on one of our Lord’s own accounts 
of Himself that the opening sermon in 
“ The Comrade Christ” is based.* “ John,” 
He said, addressing the multitudes, “ came 





* “The Comrade Christ, and other Sermons,” by 
W. J. Dawson, Minister of Highbury Quadrant Church, 
London : Isbister & Company, Limited. 


neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 
He hath a devil. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a 
man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” In these brief 
and pregnant phrases we have not only the 
censorious opinion of the time, but a delin- 
eation and a contrast of character and 
method ; and the delineation is all the more 
precious in this, that our Lord in describing 
Himself uses a phrase so effective in its 
homely plainness that probably not even the 
boldest of His disciples would have ventured 
to employ it of his own free choice: “ The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking.” 
Let us analyse, says Mr. Dawson, what this 
taunt meant, “and then endeavour to obtain 
a vision of this real Jesus as men saw Him.” 


‘* As I look into the depths of this text the first thing 
which I think I see is the Genial Christ. Observe Him 
as He moves through the Gospel narratives; how 
simple, how unaffected, how social He is. He is very 
seldom alone ; on the mountain, on the sea, in the city, 
there is always some one with Him. His first act on 
beginning His mission is to call disciples, a bodyguard 
of friends, among whom He lived in the most familiar 
intimacy, He had an instinct, a very genius for friend- 
ship. When He seeks the desert, the multitudes follow 
Him—they cannot keep away—and He feeds them as they 
sit on the green grass in their companies. John never 
fed anybody ; he fed himself very badly. But Jesus has 
the quick and eager sympathy which interprets the 
lowliest wants of His followers. Even when His lips 
utter beatitudes and parables so perfect in thought and 
form that the treasures of kings’ houses were poverty 
beside them, He noticed that there was a tired mother 
in the crowd, a sad-looking centurion, a cripple, a 
beggar, and He detects that His flock is hungry..... 
And so we see Him always with friends around Him, a 
simple, kindly, genial person; one with men, loving 
men, bringing with Him a warm atmosphere of kindli- 
ness and grace.” 


It may be that we have not lingered long 
enough on this genially-human side of the 
character of Christ. Medieval asceticism 
and the shadows of Calvinism have darkened 
and distorted the beautiful and sunny aspect 
of Him who came “eating and drinking,” 
and have, in a corresponding measure, chilled 
and scared the spirits of men. If we consider 
the matter, shall we not see ground to agree 
with the preacher when he goes on to say: 
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“There was something wider and deeper than 
geniality : I think there was also a radiant joyousness 
about Christ. Does not this pasaage hint at what, in its 
best sense, was doubtless true, that Jesus enjoyed life? 
Is it a wholly sad or solemn presence we see moving 
through these Gospel narratives ? Do people follow men 
who have no charm? Do little children seek the sad and 
sombre-browed, or do women contend to lay their 
children in the arms of such? Let the mists arise, and 
let us look upon the real Christ. .... Let us forget 
the thousands of pictures of the dead and dying Christ 
which fill the galleries and churches of the world, the 
Christ of the Catholic crucifix and wayside Calvary, and 
look upon the Comrade Christ, whose smile fell like 
sunlight on the ground, and whose charm draws the 
very outcasts of society after Him. The Man of 
Sorrows He was, but not that alone: He was equally 
the Man of Joy, or He could never have been the Son of 
Man. He healed the sick, but we never read that He 
was sick; rather we conceive Him as clothed with 
radiant vitality and eternal youth.” 


Does any one regard this view as the rash 
and irreverent realism of a realistic age? 
Let him turn to the earliest forms of Christian 
art and see for himself in what manner the 
dwellers in the Catacombs—untroubled amid 
the constant peril of martyrdom — en- 
deavoured to embody their conception of 
the Saviour of the world. All that we know 
of Christ was familiar to them; there is 
nothing we have discovered which to them 
was concealed; they had followed, as we 
have, each step in His brief life; where we 
have wondered, or wept, or have been moved 
to indignation, they in those remote centuries 
experienced all that we have felt. And how 
did they picture the Lord and Master? 
Never in His sufferings, never in His 
sorrows, never in His agony, never in His 
crucifixion. Often His figure was radiant 
with the brightness of everlasting youth. 
Constantly it was sweet and tender and 
gracious. Perhaps the saddest aspect of 
all is shown when He is depicted as the 
Beautiful Shepherd seeking the lost sheep, 
and sitting down, quite weary with His long 
wanderings. The agony in the garden, the 
scourging at the pillar, the crowning with 
thorns, the carriage of the cross, the last 
death agony, the coming of the terrible 
Judge, were all the growth of a much later 
age, when men thought less and knew less 
of Christ, when the ancient traditions had 
almost died out, when the peace and joy 
and gladness of the primitive Christian life 
had ceased to be the characteristic features 
of religion. 
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‘*No doubt it is difficult to express such truths as 
these without a seeming irreverence, yet here we find 
our first lesson—tbat the Christian is he who should 
enjoy this worldin the widest and noblest sense. .. . . He 
uses the world as not abusing it, viewing it in a true 
perspective, and accepting it with serenity and thankful- 
ness. He is the most joyous of men, because his joy 
has the truest source, and is neither foolish nor thought- 
less, but springs from a perfect harmony with the God 
of good and joy.” 


Men are better helped by geniality than 
by austerity, by kindness than by terrorism. 
On a small scale daily experience teaches 
this ; on a large, history shows us that it is 
in the times of pestilence that great cities 
are most licentious. And strange as it may 
seem at first sight, the method of geniality 
is a more difficult method to master than 
that of austerity. “John’s method builds 
monasteries: Christ’s method distributes 
disciples throughout society, and makes 
each, in proportion as he is faithful to 
his ideals, a centre of light and love.” 
Just as it is easier to forsake the world 
altogether than to live pure and unspotted 
in the very heart of it, by so much 
easier is it to follow John than to follow 
Christ. 

Turning over the pages I come to a 
passage in the sermon “Christ and the 
Family,” which stands in singular apposition 
to what we have just read: 

‘*Let us own it honestly, to find a Christ among our 
children would prove a cruel and eminently inconvenient 
surprise. . . . There are homes at this hour inhabited by 
strictly good and moral people, who call themselves 
Christians, where the great domestic trouble forsooth is 
that the son has joined the Salvation Army, or that the 
daughter insists on being a nurse, or a Sister of the 
Poor, or a missionary to the heathen, and the parents 
have not been able to dissuadethem. We are often hard 
upon sin, but we are harder still on that moral enthusiasm 
which makes a man singular, and in general society the 
sensualist is far more readily tolerated than the idealist.” 


How strange is it that while, on the one 
hand, we shrink from attempting to realise 
Christ as the genial human companion who 
shared in the joys no less than in the sorrows 
of life, we should shrink still more sensitively, 
on the other, from the mere thought that 
one of our own family may be so filled with 
His spirit as to break through all the pro- 
prieties and conventions of our little world. 
A little less traditional veneration and a 
little more genuine discipleship would surely 
be more after Christ’s heart. 











EFORE I first became acquainted 
with: the blessings of the “ gospel ” 
in this particular “ material” form, 
the gospel as a message had been 

a familiar term to me from my boyhood; it 
was its association with coverings to bare 
feet of poor boys and girls which was new 
to me. But indeed I came to understand 
how truly feet may be shod by the gospel, 
and boots be a real gospel to the young waifs 
and strays of the East-end, conveying Christ’s 
own good tidings in a most divine form. 

The gospel of science, the gospel of the 
sects, the gospel of love—these have all their 
place ; but if there is one form of the gospel 
which is the “gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God,” it is surely that which effected 
its purpose right royally and at once in the 
gospel of new boots. Immediately its re- 
sults were apparent, I saw gleams of divine 
glory in it, unmistakably clear; for I knew 
it was “preached” in ¢his manner for the 
kind Master’s sake. 

I became acquainted with it under the 
following circumstances. A friend with 
whom rescue-work is a divine passion spoke 
to me of a “boot service” that was about 
to be held in connection with a Congrega- 
tional church not far from the Commercial 
Road in the notorious East-end. ‘This was 
quite a novelty; it excited my curiosity. 
I resolved, if possible, to attend it and see 
for myself what a “ boot service” might be. 


¢ Rev. JOSEPH WOODHOUSE 


The service was essentially an occasion 
for the presentation of nearly three hundred 
pairs of new boots to the children of struggling 
poverty-smitten parents in that densely 
populated district. Must it not bea profound 
problem how to clothe and feed and “ boot ” 
a family of six or seven persons on an average 
weekly wage of fifteen shillings? How 
it is done is a mystery that defies explana- 
tion. In a_ well-appointed school-room 
adjoining the church, the boots were dis- 
played on two long tables. Round them 
sat or stood the eager-eyed little people 
privileged to receive them. It was Monday 
evening within a week of Christmas. 
Together with a few friends I was present 
to share in the children’s joy. ‘The gladness 
that beamed on the faces of the bairns was 
very contagious, very pure; every one caught 
it. It was impossible to resist the inspira- 
tion of the scene. We felt, all of us, that we 
were, in spirit at least, boys and girls once 
more as we chatted and laughed with this 
wondering and grateful little company. 

The pastor of the church — familiarly 
spoken of in the neighbourhood as “ Ben- 
jamin Sackett ””—was the life and soul of 
the service; a splendid work he is doing 
which heaven is recording for the revelation 
that is to be made presently. 

But the boots! We examine them criti- 
cally. Leather uppers are nailed on to 
wooden soles, leather soles and heels are 
added to make them look and sound more 
like ordinary boots—then, iron or steel 
plates are fitted on to make them wear 
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longer. Wonderful boots, certainly! So 
much out of the general run of boots and 
yet so like other children’s boots that no 
boy or girl wearing them would look at all 
peculiar. Numbers of squalid, pale-faced 
children in this locality play in the close 
courts and alleys, and dart about the mal- 
odorous streets quite innocent of shoes of 
any kind. Others a trifle more fortunate 
wear simply apologies for what are, at least 


in winter, generally considered to be neces- . 


saries of life. It is only courtesy 
to give them the title of boots. 
Some are too large for the 
wearers, some too small. Some 
have only half a top, and others 
only half a sole or no sole at 
all. Only by long experience 
and great tact can some of them 
be kept on at all, for they are in 
all stages of hopeless dilapida- 
tion, displaying the cold feet of 
their wearers. No description, 
however, can depict the reality 
as I saw it. 

At length the moment of pre- 
sentation arrives. Name after 
name is called. How quick and 
delighted the response! What 
light gleams in the now wide- 
open eyes! How the little 
hearts flutter! How warm the 
tiny toes will be for some time to 


















come! What a 
clatter there will 
be on floor and 
stair when 
“home” is 
reached! In a 
few minutes the 
hum and buzz 
and excitement 
approach the 
climax for which 
everyone is wait- 
ing. Board-school and Sun- 
day-school teachers vie with 
each other in helping to cover 
a very troop of starved stocking- 
less feet with these new and 
comfortable treasures. How 
difficult it must be to squeeze 
into new boots damp and soiled 
toes after long soaking with 
mud! But these kind-hearted 
helpers did it, and with a deep 
pleasure which caught the spirit 
of the blessedness of Christ. 
One little fellow with jacket 
“out at elbows ” and trousers 
in ribbons would do the joyous 
thing himself. He sat on the 
floor tugging resolutely till, un- 
aided, the difficult task was 
accomplished ; and then he ran 
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off home to show mother his new posses- 
sion. A little girl, after she had been 
assisted into hers, came to the platform 
and smilingly said, as she raised her poor 
frock, “ Teacher says, How doI look?” A 
jubilant Jad, when he had divested himself 
of his own disreputable pair and had se- 
curely tied the new ones on, carried the 
discarded “remnants” away with him in 
high amaze, declaring to his comrades 
“ Them’s bran-new.” 

“ Blessed are the merciful” was written 
in living words on every face of those who 
were participating in the service of boots, 
and all who read of this beautiful thing I am 
sure will have eyes keen enough to see and 
ears to hear the “ glad tidings of great joy” 
it imparted to sad young life, They them- 
selves were glad over it. A work of this 
kind sends such direct, unalloyed happi- 
ness into little lives never over-burdened 
with it. It was something akin to the 
divine Father’s joy that throbbed in our 
hearts at this truly Christian service. To 
no other circumstances more pathetic 
these I have described could our 


than 
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Lord’s dear words be more appropriately 
applied: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the “east of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 

The London Congregational Union, 
through the director of its philanthropic 
work, Mr. E. Wilson Gates, is the messenger 
of this gospel to the little winter-bitten feet 
of our great metropolis. Thousands of them 
it has covered and warmed. The work is 
carried on at Gifford Hall, and in Walworth, 
Islington, Barking, Bromley, and other 
places where vast poverty makes hardships 
for children. 

This “ boot-gospel” presents only one 
phase of the Union’s remedial Christian 
work amongst the poor. To speak of 
Medland Hall in Ratcliff Highway—the 
‘“ Home of the Homeless,” for men; the 
mission of old clothes at Collier’s Rents, 
the free breakfast scheme to feed hungry 
board-school children, is only to hint at 
a tithe of the various methods it pursues to 
relieve the poverty and distress of the outcast 
in London; and the office of it all, is the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London. 





NURSES OF GREAT MEN 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK,” ETC. 


SSHEN Rebekah, the daughter 
9h) of Bethuel, found courage 
to follow a strange man into 
a strange land to be wedded 
to an unknown husband, 
one faithful friend shared 
the wrench from the old home and all its 
associations. Her nurse Deborah went also, 
though cheered by no promise of a high 
destiny, led only by faithfulness to the child 
whom she had reared. The years of this 
service were long, for Rebekah’s grandsons 
were men when the whole family mourned 
so deeply, as they laid the tried friend under 
a great tree by Bethel, that the place 
became Allon-Bachuth, the Oak of Weep- 
ing. 

Deborah’s name does not stand alone in 
the world’s records as that of the faithful 





nurse of childish years and friend of her 
nurslings when grown. Secular literature 
gives us such pictures as that of Eurykleia, 
the nurse of Penelope and Telemachus, 
of Morag, the tender foster-mother, who 
read the heart of Edith of Lorn, and who 
alone could draw forth the secret that 
gnawed the girl’s heart on her festal day. 
And that, again, of Tennyson’s “nurse of 
ninety years,” whose hand, made wise by 
love, knew how to unlock the widowed heart 
and let loose the fount of saving tears by 
reminding her lady that she had a child for 
whom to live. These are fancy portraits, 
but the lives of eminent men show a notable 
number of cases in which the nurse of child- 
hood has been a true friend and helper, 
sometimes even to the extent of contributing 
to the formation of character, and so to the 
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success in life of the beloved charge. It is 
the purpose of the present paper to record 
briefly the personality and influence of some 
of these true-hearted women. 

Betsy Merton, the nurse of Archbishop 
Tait of Canterbury in childhood, was, says 
his biographer, a person so remarkable that 
she became almost the centre of the family 
life. Mrs. Tait died when the future Arch- 
bishop was only a little child, and a delicate 
one, with deformed feet and legs, needing 
constant and especial care. There were 
financial troubles too, and the burden of the 
housekeeping and of much anxiety rested on 
the slender shoulders of the eldest sister, 
Susan, a girl of only seventeen. To this 
young mistress Betsy Merton showed a 
respectful tenderness, while ably seconding 
her efforts by strict rule in the nursery. 
She taught the daily reading lessons to the 
younger children with unfailing regularity, 
while on Sunday the main occupation was 
the study of an old Family Bible, dedicated 
to Catherine Parr. This edition contains 
wonderful pictures, as that of the man with 
a “beam” as large as an ordinary rafter 
projecting straight from his eye. In after 
years the Archbishop and his sisters were 
wont to attribute their thorough acquaint- 
ance with Scripture history to these Sabbath 
studies. When Susan Tait had married Sir 
George Sitwell, her four youngest brothers 
came with Betsy to visit her new home. It 
was then suggested that Archie and Camp- 
bell, whose legs were also deformed, should 
be sent under Betsy’s charge to the village 
of Whitworth, near Rochdale, to try the 
treatment of the strange Taylor family, the 
farriers turned surgeons, who had worked a 
number of remarkable cures on fractured 
and twisted limbs. John Taylor, the original 
blacksmith and veterinary surgeon, had even 
been sent for by George III. to prescribe for 
the Princess Elizabeth, which he did with 
success. 

Betsy Merton and her charges stayed at 
the “Red Lion,” a mere public-house, where, 
however, the best sanded parlour was set 
aside as a sitting-room for the young gentle- 
men. The faithful nurse kept careful watch 
over her young charges among the crowd of 
poor and middle-class patients who thronged 
the village. She taught them regularly, too, 
and comforted them under the misery of the 
high tin boots which they were made to wear 
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by night as well as by day. Both boys 
were completely cured by the treatment, and 
Archie was presently sent to the Edinburgh 
High School, and then to the Edinburgh 
Academy as a day boy. Now Betsy acted 
as “coach” at home. ‘She was,” says his 
sister, Lady Walne, “his only help in learn- 
ing his lessons.” She used to hold the Latin 
books close to her eyes, diligently following 
each word as he repeated page after page. 
“ Ay, it maun be right; it’s just word for 
word, and it sounds like it,” was his en- 
couragement, or else a sudden lowering of 
the book with, “Na, na, it’s no that ava,” 
would warn him that he was wrong. Of one 
principal part of his education she was 
absolute mistress, and none could have been 
better. She took care that he was out of bed 
early in the morning, and allowed no relaxa- 
tion on this point. This was no unimportant 
help, for had he been left to himself, delicate 
as he was, the little fellow would hardly have 
had the resolution required.* 

The boy did well; handicapped as he 
might have been supposed to be by his 
early delicacy, he carried off innumerable 
prizes year after year, besides the gold 
medal as Dux of the Academy. In 1827 
he secured six of the foremost prizes of a first- 
rate school, and Betsy’s share in the success 
must have been no small matter. He 
passed on to Glasgow University and Betsy 
went too, to care for the boy’s health and 
comfort and to mount guard over him with 
keen watchfulness. Many stories were told 
by his college friends of their repulses from 
his door by this dragon, when they ventured 
to intrude upon his hours of study. Her 
training in early-rising seems to have had 
good effect, for the young student often got 
up to work at four o’clock. It must have 
been with a pang that Betsy saw her boy 
go to Oxford alone. When he returned to 
Edinburgh after taking his degree, it was a 
strong element in his pleasure to feel that 
he came back to this faithful friend. Find- 
ing the stairs in the Taits’ house too steep 
for her now, Betsy Merton was living in a 
lodging, frequently visiting the family and as 
interested as ever in all that concerned them. 
Towards the end of that December, however, 
she was taken ill, and, though at first there 
seemed no ground for anxiety, she was in a 
high fever by the time her dear Archie 

© "Tile of A.C, Fait” 
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arrived. He went at once to her bedside, 
and only left it to fetch a clergyman of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, who gave the 
Holy Communion to both. Betsy herself 
was a staunch Presbyterian, but private 
celebrations were in those days very un- 
common in her Church, and could not easily 
be arranged. The celebration over, the 
young man of three-and-twenty sat still by 
his nurse’s bedside, and through the long 
night spoke words of hope and comfort 
at intervals. As the New Year of 1834 
dawned, she died with her hand in his. 

Twelve years later, Archibald Tait, then 
headmaster of Rugby, wrote in his diary : 

“‘ 31st December 1845, 1 to 12. At this 
hour twelve years ago, I sat by the bedside 
of almost my oldest and dearest friend. 
Grant that no length of years may make me 
forget what I owe to thee for having given 
me in infancy and childhood, when mother- 
less and helpless, so kind and good a 
friend.” 

Sarah Burgess, the nurse of Dean Stanley 
of Westminster, was also a close friend, and 
one whose cultured mind could enter into 
many of the deeper thoughts of an eminent 
man. Her tombstone stands in the church- 
yard of Alderley, in Cheshire, where the 
Dean’s father was vicar before becoming 
Bishop of Norwich. For thirty-eight years 
Sarah Burgess was the devoted servant and 
friend of the household. Like Archibald 
Tait, Arthur Stanley was a very fragile child, 
needing all a nurse’s care. In the letters 
which he wrote as a man, her name con- 
stantly appears. Once he writes from 
abroad to tell a friend of his own to go and 
see dear “old Sarah Burgess. It was a bitter 
pang to leave her, and she will always be so 
much comforted to hear of us.” Again he 
has been reading to an invalid the psalm in 
the ‘Christian Year,” 


‘* Wish not, dear friends, my pain away,” 


and has told her it is much beloved by “ our 
Sarah.” And when his dear old friend’s eyes 
had closed in death he writes the following 
beautiful letter to Professor Jowett : 

“Early on Wednesday morning our old 
and dear friend, after whom you so kindly 
ask, passed away almost unconsciously. 
She had been with us for thirty-eight years, 
and was certainly one of the best persons I 
have ever known, ‘ perfect in her generation,’ 
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a constant refreshment and support when 
the heavens have been black around us and 
when faithfulness has seemed to be ceasing 
out of the earth. 

“It was always instructive to hear her 
talk. To us, to the servants, to her own 
family, she was equally an oracle. One 
thing struck me a good deal the last time we 
spoke together about her end—the way in 
which she placed her whole confidence, not 
in the mercy’ but in the justice of God. 

“ Happily we were all together here [at 
Canterbury], and she has escaped much 
suffering. 

“Forgive me for saying so much about a 
matter which can have but little interest for 
you, and a grief which the world does not 
recognise at all. But to us, no loss out of 
our own selves could be greater, and her 
place can never be filled.” 

He preached her funeral 
Alderley Church. 

The popular writer, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, dedicates his Child’s Garden of Verses 
to Alison Cunningham, whose hand, he touch- 
ingly says, led him through the “ wneven land” 
of a sickly childhood : 


** For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake : 
For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land: 
For all the story-books you read : 

For all the pains you comforted : 

For all you pitied, all you bore 

In sad and happy days of yore ;— 

My second mother, my first wife, 

The angel of my infant-life— 

From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold. 
And grant it, Heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a nurse at need, 

And every child who lists my rhyme 

In the bright, fireside, nursery chime, 
May find in it as kind a voice 

As made my childish days rejoice.” 


sermon in 


Old Nurse Margaret was a power for good 
in the early life of John Lawrence, afterwards 
the great Lord Lawrence. In a household 
where all the luxuries and even many of the 
ordinary comforts of life were refused to the 
children, she took upon herself, on occasion, 
to stretch the hard and fast rules in the 
direction of greater tenderness. When John 
was about five years old he had a bad attack 
of ophthalmia, which condemned him to be 
kept for a whole year in a darkened room. 
Here he would lie on the sofa, while some- 
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times his sister, sometimes Margaret read 
aloud to him, and during this time a devotion, 
never lost in later life, sprang up in the 
child’s heart. In after-years, Lord Lawrence 
would say that he would never fail to 
recognise anywhen and anywhere, by its 
touch, the hand of either of these kind 
attendants. One story connected with this 
old nurse he particularly delighted to relate. 
His biographer notes it down almost in his 
own words. 

When he was four or five years old, and 
staying with his parents at Ostend, Margaret 
was one day sent to the market to make 
several purchases, with a #5 note which she 
was to change. Little John went with her, 
enjoying the stories by which Margaret 
cheered the walk. But the #5 note excited 
suspicion, the shop-people refused to change 
it, some declared she could have no right to 
so much money, and finally a tumult arose, 
ending in Margaret being taken before the 
magistrate. Confused and frightened, she 
could hardly speak, but managed to bring 
out the statement that Colonel Lawrence was 
her master, and this his little boy. 

“On hearing my name, I began to feel 
very important, and thought I would now 
come forward and speak up for my nurse, 
so I came out from behind her—for I had 
clung to her all the time—and said in as 
loud a voice as I could manage, ‘ Why, sir, 
it’s our old nurse, Margaret, she is a very 
good woman, and all that she says is quite 
true ; I came to the market with her to buy 
our food, and papa gave her the money. I 
think that if you will let her go you will do 
right, as my father knows that what I say is 
quite true.’ The magistrate saw quite clearly, 
now, that everything was above-board, so 
we were allowed to go home in peace. He 
said to me before we went away, * Well done, 
little man; you spoke up for your nurse 
bravely.’ ” 

At which the little boy felt much elated, 
thinking that the time was come for him 
to care for Margaret, and not Margaret for 
him. 

When John Lawrence returned to his 
home at Clifton, for his first furlough from 
India, now aged twenty-nine, he found three 
great changes, which made sad gaps in the 
home circle. His father was dead, his 
strong-hearted eldest sister was married and 
gone, and old Margaret was dead—Mar- 
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garet, who had “tended all the family from 
infancy up to manhood, whose room had 
been a sanctuary of peace and tenderness. 
and repose in a somewhat stiff and stern 
household,” and who had still stayed on as 
friend and helper when a nurse was no 
longer needed. 

John Lawrence felt his loss deeply. Stern, 
practical, iron-willed man as he was, his first 
journey after returning to England was to 
visit the spot in a distant county where his 
old nurse lay buried; and years later, in 
India, he fixed her name in the hearts of 
the next generation by christening one of 
his own daughters by the lovely name of his 
earliest friend, Margaret. 

Even more valuable were the tenderness 
and loving care of his nurse, and more 
precious still the spiritual life awakened in 
his soul, to Antony Ashley Cooper, the 
famous Lord Shaftesbury. Who shall say 
how much cause the crowd of poor and 
suffering toilers whom he helped, and the 
numbers of workers whom his example 
roused to action, owe to the seed planted in 
Lord Shaftesbury’s young heart by Maria 
Millis ? 

His home was ruled by severity and fear, 
the presence of his parents was a perpetual 
terror, so painful that young Ashley was 
almost glad when the time came to return 
to school, even to one of which he writes, 
“ The place was bad, wicked, filthy, and the 
treatment was starvation and cruelty.” In 
the parents’ absence insufficient food and 
insufficient warmth at night were often the 
lot of the children after the death of Maria 
Millis, while neither the stern father nor the 
pleasure-loving mother attempted to influence 
their young souls for good. ‘Thus it was 
that Maria Millis, formerly the mother’s maid, 
now the housekeeper, a_ simple-hearted, 
loving, Christian woman, stepped in, and was 
all in all to the gentle and serious child 
whose young life knew no childish bright- 
ness. Sitting on her knee he heard over 
and over again the sweet story of old, and 
before he was seven years old his young 
heart was already athirst for God. And 
Maria Millis’s teachings were such as to 
develop in her pupil a settled and intelligent 
faith. 

It was she who taught him to pray, and 
the very words of this childish prayer, re- 
peated through many young years, were so 
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firmly fixed in his mind that in old age, 
especially in sickness, he often found himself 
repeating them. This vale of misery proved 
indeed a well, for it was the remembrance of 
the wretched childhood to which he could 
only look back with a shrinking sense of 
horror, added to his longing to serve the 
Master whom he loved, that in after-life 
inspired Lord Shaftesbury’s efforts for the 
relief of every sort of suffering. His removal 
to Harrow, at twelve years old, from the 
abominable school which he had entered at 
seven, was the first gleam of happiness in 
daily life which had come to him. It was, 
under these circumstances, a really terrible 
and overwhelming blow, when, not long 
after his first entrance into school life, and 
before he was eight, his true-hearted friend 
was taken away. She was the only grown-up 
person whom he could love, the only one to 
whom he could confide his many school 
troubles. His sisters were too young, his 
parents merely harsh rulers; in the utter 
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loneliness and despair which a child can feel 
so keenly, he turned to the: one comfort 
remaining, the Book which Maria Millis had 
taught him to love, and gave all his heart to 
the Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Through the remaining four years at the cruel 
school he never forbore to pray and to read 
the Bible in spite of any mockery or insult. 
And to the day of his death Lord Shaftes- 
bury wore,the gold watch left to him by 
“the best friend I ever had in the world.” 

Such are some of the examples, “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time,” which good 
women have left to us, examples worth 
treasuring in a day when so many think 
domestic service an unworthy vocation. So 
it may be if “the hireling fleeth because he 
is a hireling,” but to one bent upon following 
the Divine Master it is surely, especially in 
the case of the nurse, a priceless opportunity 
of feeding the lambs beloved of the great 
Shepherd who lived as well as died for His 
sheep. 
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By THE EpIToR 


> OTHING but a drop of mois- 

y/ ture touched by the fairy 
wand of frost ; nothing but 
a fair, white feather fall- 
ing from the wing of a 
child-angel. 

A snow-flake, that is all. Yet what a tre- 
mendous force it is. How terrible is the part 
it plays in the winter of the world. Silent, 
resentless, omnipotent is its dominion. 

One by one its great army settles upon 
the mountain-top, massing there into the 
avalanche, descending in the air through 
thousands of feet, ploughing a deep gorge 
out of the mountain-side, shattering a 
forest’s ten thousand trees, burying a village, 
damming up a valley river into a vast lake, 
filling the high heavens with its awful 
thunders, followed by silence and desola- 
tion. Such are snow-flakes when hands are 
joined. 

At sea, they bank up the sun, cancel space, 
blind the sailor to the rocks and the light- 
house, which burns its lamps in vain, deafen 





him to the fog-horn’s loud and shrill cries. 
They turn daylight into midnight darkness, 
loud sounds into silence, skill into folly, 
safety into danger. Ships collide upon one 
another upon the high sea and founder, 
strike upon the rocky shore and are 
wrecked. 

On land, so continually, so heavily, do 
they fall, that city traffic is suspended, railway 
trains are blocked, engines are powerless, 
posts are stopped, and road travellers, 
and wagoner and horses, are buried alive. 
Only snow-flakes ! 

How terrible a thing to life unhoused is 
a continually snowing, blowing, boisterous 
day I have myself known. When the early 
twilight of such a day had come some years 
ago, I set out from my office for the station 
from which I had twenty miles to journey to 
reach the town separated by a drive of four 
miles from my home. 

Once in the street the wind set the snow 
wrapping and coiling around me and cir- 
cling up above the warehouse roofs away 
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vehicular traffic had 
been suspended. 

A few foot passengers were 
out on business like mine. 
The city had for some hours 
been abandoned. Having never been 
baffled by snow, I had no dream of 
what was to happen. Turning and twist- 
ing about to avoid the snow drifts, now 
on this side of the street, now on that, 
now running and leaping through air, I at 
length reached the railway station. Hour 
after hour, with hundreds of other belated 
men, I stood upon one or other of the 
platforms by which were empty trains, which 
nobody knew anything about—whether going 
at all, or if going, where to. To retrace 
steps to my office was not possible. The 
counters of the refreshment rooms were 
already bared. The station hotel door was 
closed. It was more than full. Each 
moment of weary anxious hours, I hoped 
to have mews that a train was being got 
out, and that it would be the one I was to 
go in, when at last some one in authority 
started a train for a suburb of London 
where I had friends. I resolved to go in it. 
Men had cleared the line to the place. 
Gratefully I got inside and sheltered myself 
from the bitter, gusty snow-ladened winds. 
The train moved slowly on till three miles 
along the way it came to a stop upon a viaduct, 
where we were informed that, as it could 
proceed no further, we must get out of it. 
The cold had become terrible, the wind bit 
and howled, and the snow was frantic. Into 
such a night I had never gone, but there 
was no alternative. By this time one began 
to realise that to reach my friend’s house 
was an enterprise of no small peril. It 





** Touched by some fairy wand" 


was now eight o’clock. I had been on my 
way four hours, and had yet to go two of 
my six miles to the house I had selected to 
try to reach for the night. 

The night settled down. The wind con- 
tinued to blow in dashing cutting gusts, 
carrying snow into banks here, and lifting it 
into clouds there. 

Beyond the viaduct walls, which at this 
part were like a canal filled with snow, and 
where every part of one’s clothing got filled 
with snow, the road along the line being 
high and very exposed, was clear. The 
railway left, I reached the high road, along 
which, over a milc away, was my destination. 
The road presented a terrible sight. Wet 
through, sick and faint with hunger and 
exhaustion, I reached it at a bridge of the 
line. My feelings there are not easily 
shaped into speech. I thought of what 
very possibly might come to pass. The 
snow literally ran and raced and shouted 
along it, giving the impression of a thousand 
disembodied lunatics at their mad ghostly 
frolics. Silence, whistle, moan, howl, shriek, 
and silence again, rapidly followed one 
another. Snow billows tore across it, leaped 
upon me, broke over me, passed me, leav- 
ing me standing on a bare breadth of road 
gasping for breath, whilst they rushed 
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against the houses, breaking on to the 
second storey windows like  storm-surf 
against a cliff. 

Happily the roadway was wide, with 
gardens between it and the houses, against 
which lay hills of snow ten and twelve feet 
high, burying areas, obliterating doors and 
first-floor windows. 

The cruellest moment. of the many cruel 
moments of that week-long evening was one 
in which, alone, with fast failing strength, 
at a turn in the road, the snow suddenly 
closed around me up to the waist, wrapping 
me to the head. It was not the extreme 
bigness of the drift, it was my own extreme 
exhaustion that made it so terrible. I was 
a powerless sense of utter desolation held by 
a white shell in a living grave. All seemed 
over. It shifted, however, as quickly as it 
came. 

When the snow was displaced I queried 
whether I should retrace my steps to the 
shelter of the station I had left. But I was 
nearer to my friend’s house and I went on. 

Chilled through to the marrow of the 
bone, yet with copious perspiration standing 
upon my brow; with no living thing to be 
seen, alone, perplexed, sick, troubled with 
fears as to what might happen next, without 
a dry rag upon me, clambering and stagger- 
ing up to my knees through mounds of 
snow, after a struggle on for one weary 
awful hour, I reached the door of the house 
I sought and managed to reach the knocker. 
I could do no more. The door was opened, 
they took me in, astounded as at an appa- 
rition. Then I fainted. They set me ina 
chair, gave me restoratives, and when I had 
come to my senses got me to bed. 

Many are the souls that will for ever 
remember their experiences of that snow-wild 
night, and remembering will grow pale. 

Yet how frail is a snow-flake. Fallen upon 
the hand, in how brief a time it passes away. 
In a second it melts back into the drop of 
moisture from which it came, releasing 
particles of air which sustained its fairy 
form. ‘Thousands of them may be pressed 
into a cubic inch; and what a wreck of 
beautiful shapes would there be by such a 
pressure. 

As at the touch of a magic wand, the fine 
particle of moisture in the air changes by 
freezing into transparent crystal, which for 
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whiteness compares with nothing but itself, 
and for forms belittles the skill of all the 
artificers and craftsmen of the world. The 
tiny wonders falling through the air trans- 
form the world with their own transforma- 
tion. A landscape white with snowin broad 
breadths over the field, swathed and lumped 
upon the hedgerows and on the ditch side, 
held up on the brown bare branches of the 
oak and elm spread out above, and the 
solemn green of the holly and the pine, all 
lighted and sparkling by the frosted light of 
the morning sun, is one of earth’s very fairest 
scenes. Inspiration borrows the language of 
heaven’s idea of purity from the sight. 

Even in the city street and on the city 
roof the snow falls white, but only to retain 
for a little while its whiteness, following too 
much the way of all heavenly things in cities, 
yet returning with its purity again. 

The beauty of snow is a good image of 
righteousness. Its flakes are found in a 
thousand different forms. Though there are 
main divisions under which these many 
forms may be grouped, they are all beautiful, 
and have one origin. 

They vary in magnitude, it is said from 
an inch across down to the seven-hundredth 
partofan inch. Yet they are all snow-flakes, 
and all are perfect after their kind. 

The purity of the whiteness of a snow- 
flake is due to the prismatic rays issuing 
from the minute snow-crystals, all colours in 
combination and in proportion. So is right- 
eousness. It is the perfection of all qualities, 
balanced and blended. 

Snow is not a colourless thing. It is the 
embodied fulness and perfection of colours. 

Nor is goodness human colourlessness. 
It is the embodied fulness and perfection of 
all living human qualities. 

And like the snow in its fury, what 
righteousness can do in its fury it is terrible 
to contemplate. And righteousness has its 
great day of fury. ‘To-day, and all through 
the days of life, its judgment cumulates like 
the flake-by-flake-cumulated avalanche; and 
to the future it belongs to disclose its judg- 
ment against wickedness. ‘Then wickedness 
shall quail and tremble, and righteous wrath 
agairst it shall not be spent until it is sick 
and has failed utterly and is no more for 
ever. And the righteous shall scarcely be 
saved. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 
By THE REv. FRANK R. BURROWS, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
* Hymn: ‘And it is very truth, my God.” 
Lesson: St. Matthew xviii. 10-14. 
Text : ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such little child 
in my name receiveth me.” 

MADE zy HERE are a great many chil- 

¥/ drenin our country. Some 
have pleasant homes, with 
fathers and mothers to take 
care of them. They have 
presents at Christmas-time, 
and presents on their birthdays. When they 
are sick they are taken upstairs to bed, with 
books and pictures to look at. When they 
are well they are at school, or in the nursery, 
or playing. They have plenty of holidays, 
and every one is kind to them. I know 
a good many of them, and I am going to try 
to tell them about some other children in 
the way they like best. 

Now it happened once on a time that a 
man went over the sea, and found an island 
with trees and rivers, with fruits and flowers, 
where the sun shone all day, and it was never 
hot; and the moon shone all night, and it was 
never cold. 

He landed, and wandered about until he 
got tired and fell asleep. Then in his 
dreams he heard singing, and he saw children 
passing by him and laughing as they picked 
the flowers and danced round him, and a 
voice whispered, “These are the happy 
children.” Then his dream changed, and 
the wind seemed to be sad, and there was a 
mist. Bit by bit there crept up to him 
other children. Some were in rags, and 
some were crying. They touched him with 
their trembling little hands, and the man felt 
as if they were made of ice. He often cried 
out in his sleep, but no one came, and the 
children shivered and lay down all round 
him. Then the wind grew louder, and he 
heard the voices of angry people, who seemed 
to come among the children and strike them, 
till he could not tell where all the crying 
came from, there was so much. And then 
the wind seemed to die away, and the man 
woke up. He could not find any children. 





* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children.” 
XXIV—15 


The moon seemed to know he was looking 
for something, and she shone bright on a 
little cross of stone. On the cross were 
the words, ‘“*Go home and find them.” And 
the man went to his ship, and sailed home. 
Every night he saw that cross on the water. 
When he came home and landed on the shore 
there came a little white child with the cross 
on its little white coat, and took him by the 
hand. Then he went to find the children 
of the dream. Such dark places the white 
child led him into! So the man took them 
and clothed them and fed them, always 
trying to make them happy children. All his 
time was given to and all his mind was centred 
on these poor children. And one day as 
they were singing and bringing him a beauti- 
ful present of flowers which they had grown 
in their own gardens for him, they say 
that they saw him and the white child go 
down to the shore and sail away in a lovely 
ship with no sailors on board. And so 
these children—after they had cried—came 
together, and made a great house, and filled 
it with many who had been sad and now 
were happy, and they called it “* The House 
of the Dream.” 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘O God of wisdom, God of might.” 
Lesson : Gen. xxi. 14-21. 
Text: ‘‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in 
thine hand.” 

THE FIRST WAIF 
I am sure you remember how Hagar and 
Ishmael went out into the wilderness from 
Abraham’s tent. The poor boy was very 
thirsty, and his mother was so sorry for 
him that she could not watch him die. I 
think she had laid him down in the sands, 
and turned away her face, sitting with her 
hands clasped round her knees, not crying, 
but rocking herself to and fro. You would 
have seen the evil birds hanging up in the 
sky to watch when the boy died, and if he 
had died you would have seen the mother 
fighting with them for the body. She would 
have been brave then, like that woman who 
watched over her dead sons. Try to think 
how still it all was. You could hear the 
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boy’s breathing, you could hear the flapping 
of the bird’s wings high up above. The 
heat was crackling and fierce. And then— 
“God heard the voice of the lad.” Do you 
think Ishmael had prayed? Was that boy 
afraid to die? God hears sometimes when 
people do not pray, only feel. I think a 
great many poor waifs and strays have been 
heard by God. Perhaps they have been left 
out in the streets like two boys I heard of, 
who had to creep for shelter into the inside 
of a statue, shaped like an elephant, where 
they slept with the rats running over them. 
Perhaps they have been deserted by their 
mothers, and found by the police, who have 
brought them to a shelter. These little 
things often cannot pray. Very likely they 
have never been taught. Ishmael, I think, 
was too thirsty, too miserable, to think of a 
prayer, but God heard him. And what 
happened? An angel came to Hagar, the 
mother of Ishmael, and told her to take him 
up to the water, and that God would be 
good to him. Is not that a picture of how 
we are to rescue children that they call Waifs 
and Strays ? 

Another Bible story shows us what God 
has done for a waif and stray. There was a 
man with many sons, and he made a great 
deal of one of them called Joseph, and so 
his brothers hated him. They sold him to 
slave merchants, and he was taken far away 
from his home. Those were wild days— 
when a boy could be taken up and sold by 
his brothers. They do such things now in 
Africa, though I do not think that one 
brother often sells another. But still there 
is slavery. We can hardly feel how dread- 
ful a thing that is. I should like to get all 
the boys in England to join in a crusade 
against it. I am sure they would be very 
sorry to see their brothers and sisters carried 
off by wild and cruel men. But as to Joseph 
let us see what became of him. He found 
himself in a strange land. The Egyptians 
were very clever and wise men, far more 
wise than any other people. They had 
temples and statues, they had priests and 
pyramids. What do you think the shepherd 
boy thought of them? I will tell you what 
they thought of him. After being a slave 
they made him ruler of the country, until 
he was nearly as great as the king. And 
after many years his father sent his brothers 
to ask for food, and Joseph knew them, and, 


instead of having them killed, he was kind 
to them, and they all came to the land of 
Egypt. Out of evil came good; and the boy 
who had been a slave was a great man. 
The waif and stray was ruler of Egypt. 
Can God make anything out of nothing? I 
think so—and though my little boy thinks 
Joseph was not a waif and stray, I think he 
was lost to his father and to his home, and 
that bit by bit God raised him up till he in 
his turn stands as an instance of what God 
can do. 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn : “ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 
Lesson : 2 Kings v. 1-14. 
Text: ‘‘ And he was clean.” 


THE MISTRESS AND THE MAID 


This story is about a little girl, I do not 
know her name. It only says she was a 
captive out of the land of Israel. She fell 


into the hands of great folk—-Naaman and 
his wife. You may say she had a home, 
and was not a waif and stray. Quite true. 
I have no doubt she was well fed and 
clothed, but I cannot think she was happy. 
Who would be happy away from home? 
Whether father and mother were taken 
captive I do not know. I suspect her 
father was killed, and her mother taken to 
another fine house to be a slave. What 
was wrong with the little maid? She had 
no home. Would that not make her a waif 
and stray? And now what did she do? 
Her poor master had a disease called 
leprosy, which may be described as_ the 
eating away of the flesh. And the little 
maid was sorry for him, and told her 
mistress that there was a prophet who would 
make him better. And some one went and 
told Naaman. And Naaman went to the 
prophet, and he was healed. That story 
you can find in the Bible. I suppose he 
came back to his wife, and she cried with 
joy. And the little maid? No one knows 
anything more about her. She crosses the 
page of the Bible like a ship that comes out 
of the dark at sea, shows her lights, and is 
gone. But she did her work. She was like 
the mouse that gnawed the ropes that bound 
the lion. I wonder what Naaman did for 
her? Do you think he gave her grand 
presents and freed her? Do you think he 
forgot her? Anyway, the thoughtful little 
girl did all she could do, and was good and 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS 


true and brave, and I am glad I have heard 
of her, and hope you will be as true and 
brave as she was. 

I have once more to tell you of children 
taken prisoners by enemies of the Jews. 
The kings in Israel had grown wicked, their 
ways were not God’s ways, and so He sent 
foreign kings to take away the people 
captive. This time the king was Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king .of Babylon, in which city, now 
lost to sight, were captive Israelitish boys. 
Daniel is the best known—then come 
his three friends, known to most of us 
as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
Their real names are in the Prayer Book, in 
the Service for Morning Prayer and the 
song called Benedicite. First we read that 
they refused to eat the food they were given, 
and preferred pulse and water : and still were 
fairer to look on than all others. Then we 
find later on that twenty-five years afterwards 
three of them came to a more severe trial. 
They were commanded to bow down to a 
golden image, and refused. Then they were 
cast into a great fire. They came out of the 
fire untouched, unhurt, and unsinged. They 
were unhurt by the fire, as, years afterwards, 
Daniel was by the lions. And what is the 
reason for telling you this? I think be- 
cause it shows that boys who were without 
fathers and mothers to help them can be 
brave. You and I with fathers and mothers 
are very often not brave. They were. And 
then we see these waifs growing up, and 
sticking to their colours. Not changed, but 
steadfast. Who knows but such brave boys 
may still be found? Though they may be 
only common born they may be uncommon 
brave. Daniel and his friends were perhaps 
of royal blood. But the courage they 
showed did not come from that. Princes 
may and can be cowards. The princes of 
Israel often were. These boys as boys, and 
these boys when they were men, were brave. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘ To Christ the world’s great sin.” 
Lesson: ‘‘St. Matthew xviii. 1-7. 
Text : ‘‘ Not one of these little ones should perish.” 

THE WAIFS OF TO-DAY 
And now you might say that boys are not 
sold into slavery nor made to go into fiery 
furnaces. You might tell me that little girls 
are not taken prisoners into far countries, 
and that every one is safe from enemies. All 
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of which may be true. But there are many 
unhappy children even in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 

1. There are those whose fathers and mothers 
are cruel to them.—I will tell you a story I 
heard of a boy in Liverpool. His mother sent 
him out on a pouring wet day to sell chips, 
and when he came back (I cannot say 
came home because it was not like home) 
she left him outside, and he was most of the 
night in an empty house. He got a bad 
cold and then died. Sometimes children 
are too frightened to go home for weeks 
together. They hide about in corners and 
under arches, hungry and cold. And some- 
times they go back, and are beaten because 
they have not sold enough matches or 
papers. Sometimes they are shut up in 
the dark, and kept without food. Very 
often tiny children are rescued by the 
police. There was a case not so long 
ago where a baby was found in an empty 
house by a policeman, just going to crawl to 
the top of a flight of stairs and fall down. 
All alone—deserted—and a baby. I should 
be afraid to tell you of other children whose 
mothers and fathers have treated them so 
cruelly that they have died. There are 
cases of that sort to be heard of in every 
great town. I donot think that animals like 
bears, lions, and tigers are as cruel to their 
little ones as some men and women are. 
Then there are people who will take children, 
and pretend that they will take care of them, 
but they only take them for money, and they 
give them less and less to eat until they 
die. All these things are very sad and 
very cruel, and I think you will agree with 
me that they are as bad for the poor children 
as to be sold into slavery or cast into the fire. 
You would rather be a slave who was fed 
than a child who was starved till it died, Iam 
sure. 

2. There are children whose parents neglect 
them or leave them—yYou know it is quite 
common for people to be brought before the 
magistrates for neglecting their children. This 
is done when the case is very bad, and neigh- 
bours can stand it no longer. I am afraid there 
are a great many children still suffering from 
neglect, whose fathers and mothers do not 
care how the children live so long as they 
themselves live, or where they go or whom 
they play with. Sometimes I think they do 
not care whether the children live at all, and 
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if the poor little flickering breath stops short 
one day there is just one more grave to be 
dug, and that’s all. Then there are people 
who do not know how to bring their children 
up, even how to feed them, and, as-I said 
before, some are so cruel as to leave their 
children for any one to find who likes. 

3. There are children who have lost one 
or both parents, or whose parents cannot 
afford to take care of them.—We all know 
how sad it is to lose anything we are fond 
of. Even dogs and pets, when they are lost, 
make children cry. My little dog is in hos- 
pital, and we are all so sorry for him. We 
cannot do without him. We take care of them, 
but how much more sad it is when we lose 
those who take care of us—our father or 
mother. There are children whose homes 
are suddenly taken from them, they do not 
know why, and they find themselves perhaps 
in the workhouse or with people who do not 
care for them. Some only lose their father, 
and then their mother has to try to get enough 
money to feed them and clothe them, and she 
cannot. I heard not so long ago of one 
widow who was so brave that she went 
working on at washing to keep her children 
day after day till she died. We want to save 
such brave women from dying. We want to 
help them with some of their children, and to 
let them keep their home for the rest. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Hymn: “In token that I owe.” 
Lesson : St. Mark xii. 41-44. 
Text: ‘‘ Go and do thou likewise.” 
THE RIVER AND ITS FRIENDS 

In a little nook of an upland moor there 
was a bunch of heather that was always fresh. 
The other heather used to wonder why this 
bunch was so bright and so sweet. It 
was because just by the bunch there came 
up out of the soft brown earth a trickle of 
water that soon became a pool, and then 
turned itself round big stones and over little 
ones till it grew into a little stream, and then 
it got stronger and stronger till it swelled 
into a broad lake with islands, and every 
mile it went it asked the fields to help it, 
and they sent other little streams sometimes 
that only just floated in some more water, 
sometimes that bounded down little falls 
and splashed into the stream with a noise 
you could hear ever so far off. The proud 
trees looked at themselves in the water that 
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had only been a trickle, and then a stream, 
and then a real river, and’said, “ How 
beautiful we look.” And the cows that 
could have drunk it all up when it started 
came and stood in the shallows, and tossed 
their heads, and flapped away the flies with 
their tails, and said, “ What a capital place 
on a hot day!” And the river laughed to 
itself, and called to other friends to come 
and help it, till it grew so broad and so 
deep that ships could float on it, and no- 
body knew (except people like you and me) 
what a little thing it had once been. That 
is my story. 

Now, if you like, you can hear the meaning 
of it. Each little child that helps to give 
something to waifs and strays is a little drop 
that falls into a stream. ‘The many little 
streams make up the big river, whose name 
is Love. 

I wish that we could find all the good, 
kind people who would take up little lost 
children if only their story could be heard. 
I wish—I wish—a good many things. Suppos- 
ing that there was an angel who had an order 
from God to find out everywhere the places 
where little babies cried, with no one to 
comfort them, to mark the houses in which 
the crust of bread was shared amongst three 
or four hungry little things, to put down in 
an angel’s book the names of all the patter- 
ing little outcasts who go to and fro in our 
cities to find one who will buy their 
papers or their matches. Supposing that 
there was an angel who knew when the 
children of the rich had parties, and could 
ask in the children of the poor! How 
many children would like to have in the 
poor little ones! The angel ought to be 
able to say: “ Now we will have a birthday 
party for every one.” He would find such 
lots of little children that did not know 
when their birthdays were! Of course we 
should not see him, but he would tell us 
where to look for them. What a party that 
would be! Supposing that there was an 
angel who had a bright light in his hand, 
and he could show the sick mother dying 
with her children round her, and no one to 
care for them. Supposing you and I could 
see them all by that light, and go as quick 
as ever we could to help them. There 
would be joy for the mother, joy for the 
children, joy for us, and joy for the angel 
and Him who sent the angel. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


MONGST those who have aimed the hardest 
blows at intemperance, Miss Willard’s name 
occupies an honoured place; and the 

account of her life which she has published under 
the title of ‘‘ My Happy Half-Century,” will receive 
a warm welcome from her sympathisers and sup- 
porters. She has joined to her cry of No Intoxi- 
cants such other negations as No Sectarianism in 
Religion; No Sectionalism in Politics ; No Sex in 
Citizenship, and she has fought hard for all these 
issues. ‘‘It is my nature to give myself utterly 
to whatever work °I have in hand,” she says; 
and once she saw clearly where her duty lay she 
commenced to work on the spot, in a humble way 
if necessary, but there was no folding of the 
arms to sleep, no waiting for a better chance—she 
worked then and there. This help she asks from 
others. ‘I believe that in this simple change of 
personal attitude from passive to aggressive lies the 
only force that can free any land from the drink 
habit and the liquor traffic. It would be like 
dynamite under the saloon if, just where he is, the 
minister would begin active work against it ; if, just 
where he is, the teacher would instruct his pupils; 
if, just where he is, the voter would dedicate his 
ballot to this movement; andsoon.,.... If each 
were this day doing what each could, just where 
he is.” 





After passing her girlhood in Ohio and Wisconsin 
Miss Willard began at the age of 21 to teach ina 
public school on an Illinois prairie, and finished her 
pedagogical career fifteen years later as President 
of the Women’s College in the suburbs of Chicago, 
and Professor in the University. She taught in six 
different centres, and about 2000 pupils passed 
through her hands. 





While teaching in the North-western Female 
‘College news was brought that Lincoln had set the 
slaves free. Her pupils received the soul-stirring 
word with a spontaneous outburst. ‘All the girls 
clapped their hands so heartily that it was fine to 
see and hear them, and far down in my heart some- 
thing stirred, some chord was struck that gave out 
music. How much there was to think about just 
then! Our girls sitting there, so well kept as they 
are, so good looking, so happy and contented, with 
the thought in their heads that four millions of 
wretched beings became this day constitutionally 
free, and the feeling in their hearts of what a gift 
this freedom is to a human soul.” 





Following closely on Miss Willard’s resignation 
at Evanston came (in 1874) the Women’s Temper- 
ance Crusade. The fourteen thousand signatures 
which were obtained in Chicago in ten days, praying 
for Sunday closing, were sufficient to launch the 


new movement with great enthusiasm, and Miss 
Willard has sailed as one of its pilots unceasingly 
ever since. The development of this crusade was 
curious to watch. In 1874 a few well-dressed 
gentlewomen banded together to attack the drink- 
ing saloons. Now ‘they have become an army, 
drilled and disciplined. They have a method of 
organisation, the simplest, yet the most substantial, 
known to temperance annals. Is an exposition to 
be held, ora State or country fair? There isa woman 
in the locality who knows that it is her duty to see 
that the Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
an attractive booth with temperance literature and 
drinks.” Is there an institution for the dependent 
or delinquent classes? Is there a convocation of 
ministers, teachers, doctors, editors? Is there a 
legislature anywhere about to meet? It is the duty 
of some particular members to be working for the 
good of the White Ribbon women. The secret of 
growth of the movement lies in the fact that, ‘each 
is doing what each can just where he is.”’ 





A part of the war news from the East generally 
consists of an account of barbarous cruelties 
practised on those of one nation who fall into the 
hands of the other. Now and again we get a 
glimpse of the sorrow which enters into the 
homes of the combatants with each fresh slaughter. 
The belongings of a lieutenant killed in one of the 
battles have just been received by his widow. 
Treasured amongst them was a letter from his 
seven-year-old daughter, which her mother had 
forwarded because it was nicely written and ‘* would 
please father '’: ‘‘ Trust you are in health. Wait- 
ing for your early return. From Kikuye. To 
father,” the tiny hand had written. It is easy to 
imagine the vision that rose up before the soldier 
in his rough camp as he read, and to see his 
softened face as he replied in a few hopeful words, 
sad to read now, when we think of that desolated 
home: “ Be gentle, and wait for my return." 





A member of the Committee of the Ladies’ Irish 
Association sends me a note which will be of special 
interest to our Irish readers. She writes of the 
children: ‘‘ They are not town sparrows, nor do they 
belong to any class needing to be received into 
‘Homes,’ but just poor, wee creatures, living 
here and there in lonely parts of Ireland, to 
whom a very small charity is a very great boon. 
In one parish in the north, thirty children were 
kept indoors for want of clothing last year, and 
twenty-seven of these had never entered a place of 
worship, though some had reached fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. They have parents and 
homes, but they cannot procure enough ready 
money to buy clothes, and many little ones lie in 
bed, or sit cowering over the turf on the hearth all 
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through the winter, unable to face the cold wind, 
which plays sad havoc with naked limbs and scanty 
rags.’ The Ladies’ Irish Association, founded more 
than seventy years ago, with the object of preaching 
the Gospel to those who spoke Irish alone, send- 
ing Scripture-readers to the West, and seeking 
to alleviate the far-spread misery, asks for in- 
creasing interest in their work, an account of which 
can be obtained from 17 Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin. 





We were sorry to see that recently a Churchman 
was charged with disrespect to Nonconformists 
over the omission to use a capital letter when 
designating them—a matter unworthy of notice 
even if intentional, but which as was explained was 
an oversight. What governs the use of capitals is 
a sore puzzle at all times, but hereit was apparently 
a matter of heartburning. Some writers would 
fain use them for all manner of words, presumably 
to give strength to what they have to say, but this 
frequent repetition defeats its own object, and 
freely scattered big letters detract, rather than add 
value. Providing a writer has anything to say, the 
force of his utterance lies in its truth and the way 
in which he writes it, not in the manner in which 
he decorates his writing, Proper nouns and words 
standing for the Deity are by general consent 
capitalised, and as far as possible an effort might 
certainly be made to keep within some such bounds 
as these and prevent the striving after redundant 
emphasis: at any rate to take umbrage at the 
omission of capital letters is going a little too far. 





At the time of the death of Alexander III. a good 
deal was said about his affection for his family ; 
and the Empress has had the sympathy of all 
Europe in her loss. An incident that has come to 
light speaks eloquently of the Emperor’s thoughtful- 
ness of her in the midst of his own acute sufferings. 
They were one day inspecting some jewellery which 
they wished to purchase for presents at the royal 
wedding, when the Empress, seeing a beautiful 
bracelet, expressed a wish to possess it. No more 
was said at the time, and a sudden and severe attack, 
which overtook the Emperor just then, drove all 
thought of the bracelet out of the Empress'’s head. 
Soon after the Emperor died. Last November 12th 
was the Empress’s birthday. Formerly, little sur- 
prises had always been in store for her: she had 
grown to look for them, and had never been disap- 
pointed ; but on this, her first birthday since death 
had stepped in between her and him whom she loved 
so dearly, her heart was aching and no birthday 
expectation dulled the pain. But the greatest and 
most touching surprise she had ever received was in 
store for her. The Czar’s custom had been to con- 
ceal within a commemoration bouquet a costly gift, 
which was placed on a table in the Empress’s 
morning room. This room, full of so many pleasant 
memories in days gone by, had been avoided since 
the Emperor’s death, but the present Czar, so it is 
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reported, coaxed his mother thither on her birthday. 
There she found, within a lovely bunch of flowers, 
the bracelet she had desired: everything arranged 
according to the wishes of the dead monarch, and 
there, by his wish also, was Nicholas II. to give 
such comfort to his mother as was possible. 





An interesting presentation of a Bible from 
the Native Christian women of China to the 
Empress Dowager on her sixtieth birthday 
is detailed in the ‘Bible Society Reporter”: 
“It was bound in solid silver covers elaborately 
ornamented with raised bamboo designs. In the 
centre of one cover is a gold plate with the name 
of the Empress, and a congratulatory sentence 
stating that the book is the gift of the Christian 
women of China; there are four large gold charac- 
ters denoting the title of the book; and on the 
back there is another gold plate with the characters 
for ‘Holy Classic of Salvation.’ The book is en- 
closed in a handsome silver casket lined with old 
gold plush, and the whole is enclosed in a teak 
wood box.”’ 





Bishop Harold Browne, whose influence through 
a long life appears to have sprung from his loving 
and lovable nature, was a courtier at three, but 
nothing of a flatterer. ‘‘Not far from Aylesbury, 
at Hartwell, the exiled King of France, Louis 
XVIII., with his amiable consort and a tiny Court, 
had settled down, watching in the twilight of a 
not unpleasing retirement the progress of the vast 
drama then being enacted on the Continent of 
Europe. At Hartwell, Colonel Browne, who had 
lived some years in France and spoke French with 
ease, was a welcome and frequent guest. One 
day the King expressed a wish to see the little 
Harold; and accordingly, at his next visit, the 
child accompanied his courteous father to Hart- 
well. As they entered the room in which Louis, 
who at this time was enormously fat and flabby, 
was seated awaiting his guests, Colonel Browne 
whispered to his little son, ‘Now, go up and kiss 
His Majesty’s hand ;’ whereon the child, after one 
glance at the monarch in his chair, looked up 
earnestly into his father’s face, and said out loud, 
with the clear voice of an unconscious infant, 
perfectly audible to the astonished King, ‘No 
father, I can’t: it’s too fat!’”’ 





Later on we find the Bishop out of his tenderness 
of heart astonishing a procession in which he was 
taking part.‘ Coming out of church at Thornley 
Abbey after a confirmation, I was immediately behind 
the Bishop, as his Chaplain, in a surpliced proces- 
sion of clergy, when a sudden halt brought us toa 
standstill. It was only that the Bishop saw an 
earthworm crossing the path, and in fear of its 
being trampled under foot, stooped down, picked it 
up, and laid it tenderly on the grass beside the path." 
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THE MONTH 


HE month has been saddened by two terrible 
accidents, and though one of them happened 
at sea, fifty miles away from the English 

coast, it still touched us closely enough to senda 
thrill of horror and of pity through the nation. 
The Elbe, which sank after a collision with the 
Crathie, was a well-known vessel. Very many 
English people who have crossed to New York 
by the North German Lloyd line, must have 
sailed in her at one time or another. All the 
circumstances of the catastrophe deepen the im- 
pression. The loss of life was appalling. More 
than three hundred and seventy people went 
down with the ship. Only twenty were saved, 
and of these only five were passengers, and only 
one a woman. The calamity at Audley in Staf- 
fordshire was not quite so disastrous. When the 
water broke into the mine, more than a hundred 
men were able to escape, and only those in the 
remoter parts of the workings were cut off. But 
even so eighty lives were sacrificed, and when 
the effects of a tragedy such as this are confined 
within the narrow limits of a single district, its 
force is overwhelming. It plunges the whole 
community in sorrow. Every family has its lost 
ones to mourn. Many a bereaved home is left 
destitute at the same time, and relief must 
always be partial and inadequate. Whatever 
courage and devotion could do, while rescue still 
seemed possible, was done; and the heroism of 
the men who went down into the mine, standing 
up to their shoulders in water as they worked, 
and liable at any moment to be swept away by 
a sudden rush of the flood, presents a splendid 
contrast to the selfish and cruel panic, which, if 
we may trust the narratives of the surviving 
passengers, prevailed among those on board of 
the ill-fated Elbe. 


Il 


THE commemoration of William Laud and his 
work, which has lately been held, would have been 
inconceivable a generation ago. In much more 
recent times, Archbishop Benson's reference to his 
famous predecessor, soon after he was appointed to 
Canterbury, produced something of a shock. But 
during the interval men’s minds have been steadily 
and systematically educated, and the elaborate 
services and ceremonies with which the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of Laud’s execution 
was celebrated, provoked a very faint protest. The 
meeting on Tower Hill, and the lectures in All 
Hallows, Barking, where his remains lay for several 
years, evidently excited considerable interest. There 
can be little doubt that the tide of public opinion is 
turning. Our historical knowledge is not greater 


than it was when Macaulay wrote, and it is by no 
means clear that our judgment is less biassed; but 
for the time the bias is in the other direction. 
Most of what was said and written on the occasion 
was of no special value; but Dr. Creighton’s 
address was one of exceptional force. He did not 
sink the historian in the bishop. While extolling 
Laud’s work, he showed that his endeavour to 
combine the work of the prelate and the statesman 
was fatal to success; that his political position led 
him to trust to power rather than to influence, so 
that when power failed him he fell. Upon two 
points, however, the bishop, as might have been 
expected, did not lay sufficient stress: Laud’s 
resolute and successful effort to detach the English 
Church from any alliance with the Reformed 
Churches of Europe, and the relentless war which 
he waged with Puritanism, which in spite of all its 
excesses was the central force in the religious life 
and thought of our nation. 


Ill 


FRanceE has not only a new Ministry, but a new 
President. M. Casimir-Périer’s resignation took 
Europe by surprise, and was almost universally 
condemned. He evidently had some justification 
for his conduct, but unintentionally he allowed the 
party of disorder to score a decided success. He 
was morbidly sensitive to personal attacks. He 
could not bear criticism or calumny, and he could 
not bring himself to give up reading newspapers 
whose hostility was pronounced. A resolute and 
vigorous President might have made short work 
with such opponents. The indignities and slights 
of which he complained would have furnished him 
with a sufficient excuse for dismissing the Ministers 
and dissolving the Chamber. A deliberate appeal 
to the nation could but have failed, at the worst; 
and there are reasons for believing that an appeal 
might not have been in vain. France does not wish 
for a revolution: she would be thankful for a leader 
who would put an end to the prevailing uncertainty 
and confusion. It does not seem probable that she 
will find the man she needs in the new President, 
M. Faure. He is not a striking personality. He 
has prudence and sense; his personal character is 
stainless. His commercial training has given him 
experience in practical affairs. But his gifts are 
not those which are required in one who has to 
shape the policy of a great nation, and to inspire 
confidence and loyalty in times of difficulty and 
danger. The most significant fact in his election is 
that he should have been chosen in preference to 
M. Brisson, who had done much to bring on. the 
crisis; but he, in spite of his great ability, has a 
singular power of provoking antagonism and dis- 
trust. 
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IV 


WE still seem as far as ever from getting at the 
truth about the massacres inArmenia. The Sultan 
and his officials leave us to believe the worst. 
They refuse to allow any foreign newspaper corre- 
spondents to enter the district, pretending that the 
work of the Commission of Inquiry might be inter- 
fered with. Such a plea is preposterous, and the 
facts already known about the way in which the 
commission is performing its duties render it abso- 
lutely monstrous. The commissioners, such as 
they are, have been carefully kept away from the 
scene of crime. The snow is coming down, cover- 
ing up the country, and burying deeply all the 
traces of outrage and bloodshed. Meanwhile an 
edict has gone out from Constantinople that all 
Armenians convicted of any offence are to be 
punished with the heaviest sentence that the law 
allows. The local officials are not lacking in intelli- 
gence. Charges are easily fabricated. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining convictions. Those who 
might have given testimony will quietly disappear. 


Vv 
THE Emperor of Russia has already destroyed 
some of the hopes which had been cherished since 
his accession. In his address to a mass of deputa- 
tions from the provincial councils, he said, as 
plainly as words could say it, that he would never 
abandon the principle of autocracy, and that he 
was determined to rule as his father had ruled, 
without any recourse to representative government. 
He indicated that he was not hostile to reform, but 
that all reform must come by him and through 
him. As yet hecan hardly realise the hopelessness 
of the task which he has undertaken. For a single 
man, separated by position and by lack of expe- 
rience, from the masses over whom he rules, to 
bring about any effective change in the condition of 
the people, is the wildest of dreams. There are 
limits to the powers even of an imperial ukase, and 
to transform the entire system of administration 
from above, without altering the officials and their 
ways, would have but little practical effect. 
Methods, however excellent, are mischievous, when 
carried out by corrupt and incompetent men. And 
further, even to touch the political machine, at a 
time when the anarchist agitators are watching for 
their opportunity, must involve no inconsiderable 
danger. In fact, the whole position shows the 
difficulty of mending matters when once they have 
gone wrong. Action and inaction seem equally 
perilous. Germany, too, is confronted with a 
similar, though less serious problem. Alsace- 
Lorraine, the territory taken from France after the 
war of 1870, is asking for the same powers of self- 
government that other provinces of the German 
empire already enjoy. The Chancellor, who, as a 
former Governor, knows the district well, demurs 
to making any such concession. The people, he 
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says, are orderly and peaceful at present, but if any 
hope of separation from the Empire were suggested, 
trouble would inevitably ensue. To grant the 
petition would, in his view, be an act of unwisdom ; 
but a refusal, it is clear, must provoke secret agita- 
tion and silent discontent. Take whichever course © 
it will, the German Government is confronted by 
difficulty. 
VI 


THE news from the East is monotony itself. The 
Japanese are winning all along the line. To along 
succession of less important successes. we must 
now add the capture of Wei-hai-wei, a great 
arsenal on the mainland. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Chinese held out for a time; then followed 
a stampede, leaving the forts and the town in 
the hands of the invaders, together with several 
ships of war which were at anchor in the 
harbour. China at the present moment is float- 
ing a large loan in Europe, and with some pros- 
pect of success. If the money is raised, it may 
encourage the Governments which are most con- 
cerned in the matter to arrange terms of peace 
as favourable to China as they can obtain. 


VII 

THE most conspicuous among those whom we 
have lost during the month is Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The force with which he pushed his 
way to the front, and the rapidity with which 
he rose from aimless obscurity to the highest 
rank of political office, can hardly be paralleled. 
His faculty of attracting others by his person- 
ality was remarkable. He had friends in all 
parties. His courage and pertinacity were bound- 
less. But his influence as a politician was for 
harm rather than good. He had the tact and 
skill of a leader, but neither the temper nor the 
principle of the statesman. His oratory was 
coarse, and too often reckless. In his rise and 
in his fall he was evidently fighting for his own 
hand. He believed in himself, and that was the 
one article of his creed. The disease which cut 
short his life at the early age of forty-six, may 
have been largely accountable for his faults and 
failings; but to whatever cause they were due, 
they cannot be passed over in silence. Sir John 
Seeley was a man who courted seclusion, but 
twice in his life he touched the whole mass of 
those who read and think: first, thirty years 
ago, in ‘‘Ecce Homo,” which opened up an en- 
tirely fresh vein of theological thought, in the 
rediscovery of Our Lord’s Humanity; and again, 
later, in the ‘Expansion of England,” which 
came to many as a new gospel of empire. 
There are two other names which must not be 
omitted—those of Dr. Blakeney, the Archdeacon 
of Sheffield, honoured and beloved throughout 
Yorkshire, and of Septimus Hansard, the devoted 
Rector of Bethnal Green. 








